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Labour’s  secret  benefits  plan 


Cabinet  split  on 
disability  curbs 


Rising  costs 

Sickness  and  dsabSty  payments 
£ trillions 


David  Bilndl*,  Social 

Sendees  Correspondent 

'JS  are  being 
to  cut  social 
irlty  benefits 
Britain's  6.5 
Jon  disabled 
. -_ple  in  amove 
which  will  inflame  mounting 
unrest  over  the  Govern- 
ment's welfare  policies. 

The  Guardian  has  learned 
of  proposals  that  include  tax- 
ing, means-testing  or  time- 
limiting  the  benefits.  Some 


could  be  abolished.  Under  the 
most  radical  idea,  a cash 
allowance  claimed  by  1.8  mil- 
lion people  would  be  con- 
verted into  community-care 
services,  rationed  by  local  au- 
thorities. The  plain  has  caused 
a rift  among  senior  ministers. 
1 Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
i lor,  and  Harriet  Harman, 
i Social  Security  Secretary,  are 
trying  to  force  it  through 
against  strong  opposition 
from  Frank  Dobson,  Health 
Secretary,  and  John  Prescott, 
Environment  Secretary  and 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
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Disability  charities  are  fu- 
rious at  the  plans,  which  they 
know  are  being  discussed  at 
Cabinet  level  but  about  which 
they  are  not  being  consulted. 


Spending  on  disability 
benefits  has  soared  from  £4.1 
billion  in  1962  to  £23 S billion 
last  year.  The  proposed  cuts 
aim  not  just  to  cap  this 
growth,  but  to  reverse  it 
Baroness  Hollis,  junior 
social  security  minister  res- 
ponsible for  disability  bene- 
fits. has  been  holding  private 
seminars  on  options  for 
I achieving  this,  focusing  on  In- 1 
capacity'  benefit,  disability 
living  allowance  (DLA)  and 
attendance  allowance  — 
together  accounting  for  al- 
most £15  billion  of  the  bilL 
Suggestions  include  taxing 
DLA  and  attendance  allow- 
ance, which  a recent  parlia- 
mentary written  answer  sug- 
gested would  raise  about  £500 
million;  limiting  payment  of 
incapacity  benefit  to  13" 
weeks;  and  abolishing  indus- 
trial injuries  benefit  passing 


responsibility  to  employers  at 
a saving  of  £700  million. 

The  most  radical  plan  is  to 
end  DLA  as  it  exists,  passing 
the  £44  billion  budget  to  local 
authorities  to  spend  on  com- 
munity care  for  the  disabled 
people. 

Local  government  leaders 
at  the  seminars  have  Qatly  op- 
posed this.  However,  it  is 
being  promoted  by  Mr  Brown 
and  Ms  Harman,  who  is 
regarded  as  an  unswerving 
ally  of  the  Chancellor  in  his 
drive  to  shift  benefits  spend- 
ing to  education  and  training. 

Last  night,  Ian  Bruce,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  said:  “Cuts  in  disabil- 
ity benefits  would  be 
regarded  as  cast-iron  proof 
that  the  Government  was  not 
serious  in  its  manifesto  prom- 
ises of  comprehensive  civil 


rights  for  disabled  people." 

Loraa  Reith,  director  of  the- 
Disability  Alliance,  an  um- 
brella group,  said  aU  the  ideas 
presented  pitfalls  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. “Is  a government 
with  a manifesto  commitment 
not  to  raise  taxes  going  to 
break  it  first  by  taxing  dis- 
abled people?" 

Mr  Bruce  has  written  to 
Mrs  Harman  wpMng  assur- 
ances on  the  rumoured  cuts. 
In  her  reply,  £he  says  that 
"the  current  system  margina- 
lises disabled  people,  whereas 
we  want  to  ensure  they  can 
play  a full  part  in  society". 

The  minister  adds:  “Al- 
though the  benefits  for  sick 
and  disabled  people  are  — 
like  all  my  department’s  bene- 
fits — under  review,  and 
there  is  inevitably  a very 
wide  range  of  options  to  con- 
sider, I can  assure  you  that 


we  have  not  yet  reached  any 
decisions." 

Mr  Bruce  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  response.  “She 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
gravity  of  the  situation, 
rather  than  provided 
reassurance". 

At  least  50  Labour  back- 
benchers have  signed  a Com- 
mons protest  motion  over  the 
cuts.  Ms  Harman  said  yester- 
day: “I  said  this  is  a hard 
choice-  We’re  not  making  a 
virtue  of  this.  But  we  are 
making  a virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  stay  within 
our  manifesto  commitments." 

The  Government  has  also 
angered  welfare  groups  by 
ran  tinning  with  a Conserva- 
tive measure  to  limit  backdat- 
ing of  benefit  claims  to  one 
month,  compared  to  up  to  a 
year  at  present 

Keith  Bradley,  Ms  Har- 


man’s junior  minister,  was 
yesterday  forced  to  announce 
concessions  when  the  mea- 
sure was  debated  at  commit- 
tee stage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity BilL 

Ministers  are  braced  for 
further  protests  over  a 
change  in  April  which  wQl 
limit  payment  of  council  tax 
benefit  to  poor  people  In 
larger  houses.  The  move  is  of- 
ficially forecast  to  hit  65,000 
people  and  cost  them  an  aver- 
age £3.80  a week. 

Welfare  organisations  are 
baffled  that  the  Government 
is  risking  trouble  over  such 
relatively  small  savings  when 
the  sharply-falling  unemploy- 
ment count  is  leaving  the 
Treasury  with  cash  In  hand 
against  forecast  spending. 

Harman  sights  on  dfambiBty 
and  sick  bOI,  page  7 


Do  you  fancy  going  for  a walkabout  ma’am? 
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The  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  take  their  leave  of  Tony  and  Cherie  Blair  after  the  ‘People's  Banquet’  to  mark  the  royal  golden  wedding  yesterday 


The  authors  John  le  Carre,  left,  and  Salman  Rushdie 

“Rushdie  took  on  a known  enemy  and 
screamed  ‘foul*  when  it  acted  in 
character.  The  pain  he  has  had  to 
endure  is  appalling,  but  it  doesn’t  make 
a martyr  of  him,  nor  - much  as  he  would 
like  it  to  - does  it  sweep  away  all 
argument  about  the  ambiguities  of  his 
participation  in  his  own  downfall." 

John  le  Carre,  letters,  page  12 


Grey  weather  marks  Queen’s  golden  wedding 
day  butTony  and  Liz  show  set  to  run  and  run 


Luke  Harding 


S A piece  of  poltical 
symbolism  it  could 
hardly  have  been 


After  a miserably  damp 
morning,  the  sun  came  out 
over  a leaf-strewn  White- 
hall just  as  the  Queen  — 


and  Tony  Blair  — emerged 
from  Downing  Street  to 
greet  the  people.  Bat 

where,  exactly,  were  they? 

The  people  themselves,  it 
transpired,  had  largely  de- 
cided to  give  yesterday's 
golden,  wedding  celebra- 
tions a miss.  Maybe  it  was 
the  day  — a grey  Thursday 
in  November.  Or  perhaps  it 


was  the  rain,  which  blew  in 
soon  after  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
emerged  from  their  Rolls- 
Royce  and  vanished  with  a 
wave  into  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Or  maybe  it  was  the  insti- 
tution Itself  — battered  by 
scandal  in  recent  years  and 
now  largely  revered  only 


I by  a diminishing  genera- 
tion of  oldies.  For  them  at 
least,  the  memories  of  No- 
vember 20,  1947  — when 
the  royal  wedding  threw  a 
splash  of  colour  over  the 
monochrome  canvas  of 
postwar  Britain  — still  had 
a resonance. 

While  the  mood  was  os- 
tensibly one  of  cnltnral  ret- 
rospection. there  was  also  a 
radical  whiff  in  the  air.  The 
Queen  herself  — a mobile 
lavender  blue  suit  and  a 
bobbing  hat  — appeared  to 


; be  In  good  spirits.  All  her 
family,  save  for  the  Ducb- 1 
ess  of  York  and  the  infirm 
Dnchess  of  Gloucester, 1 
turned  up  at  the  Abbey  for 
a service  to  commemorate 
the  century's  most  durable 
public  alliance. 

Inside,  the  congregation 
belted  out  Praise,  My  Soul 
The  Ring  of  Heaven,  a 
hymn  chosen  by  the  Queen 
for  her  wedding  service 
half  a century  ago.  Many  of 
them  were  Europe’s  surviv- 
ing royals,  who  arrived  at 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTWARQLES 

the  Abbey  In  coaches  which 
bore  the  droll  company 
name  Wtndsorian.  They  lis- 
tened as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  George  Carey, 
praised  the  Queen  for  her 
“courage,  sacrifice,  and  tol- 
erance”. Outside,  on  the 
pavement,  a four-deep 
crowd  of  foreign  tourists, 
royal  nutters  draped  in 
Union  capes,  and  pension- 
tom  to  page  2.  column  3 
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Tory  hopefuls  spent  £284,000  to  woo  1 64  MPs 


David  Hcnck* 

Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  foil  cost  of  the  div- 
isive Tory  leadership 
Campaign,  to  succeed 
John  Major  after  his  crushing 
election  defeat  emerged  yes2 
terday  when  the  new  register 
of  members*  interests 
revealed  that  the  five  candi- 


dates spent  .more  than 

£283^50  to  WOO  just  164  MPs. 

That  amounted  to  more 
than  £1.700  per  voter — which 
may  make  it  the  most  expen- 
sive election  in  modem  Brit- 
ish history  — and  Is  unlikely 
to  be  repeated  when  the 
Tories  widen  the  franchise 
for  future  election  contests.  _ i 

The  most  expensive  cam- 
paign was  waged  by  the  win- ! 


ner,  William  Hague,  who 
received  more  than*  £110,000 
in  donations,  free  pagers  and 
mobile  phones  for  all  his  staff 
from  the  Carphone  Ware- 
house and  the  use  of  offices 
near  Westminster  run  by  the 
Corporate  Services  Group, 
courtesy  of  the  company’s 
then  training  director,  Jon- 
athon Sayeed,  MP  for  Mid 
Bedfordshire. 


John  Redwood  who  had  al- 
ready set  up  his  own  head- 
quarters after  his  failed  mid- 
term attempt  to  topple  John 
! Major  spent  more  than 
| £55,000.  He  was  funded  by  the 
Conservative  2000  group, 
topped  up  by  a £10.000  dona- 
tion, from  defeated  MP  David 
Evans,  for  pamphlets. 

Michael  Howard,  the  for- 
mer Home  Secretary,  spent 


£49,000  and  had  the  use  of  the 
home  of  disgraced  former 
Tory  cabinet  minister.  Jona- 
than Aitken,  in  Lord  North 
Street,  Westminster,  as  a 
headquarters.  Former  chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke  spent  i 
£42,000  and  Peter  Lfiley.  now 
Chancellor,  spent  £27,850  in 
his  bid  to  ‘become  party , 
leader. 

Only  Stephen  DorreU,  the ! 
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former  health  secretary,  who 
pulled  out  before  the  first  bal- 
lot, had  no  donors  to  back 
him  and  declares  no  money. 

The  decision  to  publish  the 
Tory  leadership  election  cam- 
paign figures  came  after  Wil- 
liam Hague  took  advice  from 
the  ■ Parliamentary 
authozities. 
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YOU  CAN 
WITH  A NISSAN 


'here  s some 
pizzazz  to 

this  car, like 
the  people  who 
designed  it  cared. 
For  keen  drivers 

Primer a is 
er  one. ^ 


(SHOCK  HORROR!  A KIND 
WORD  FROM  JEREMY...) 


IT’S  A DRIVER’S  CAR. SO  DRIVE  IT 

THE  NEW  PRIMERA 


rZ-n  INFORMATION  TELEPHONE  0345  55  39  5$ 
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Allies  talk  tough  as  Russia  persuades  Saddam  to  back  down  O Signs  o nn  ■ 

Tagging  behind  |JN  inspectors  retlliTI  tO 

the  bleeper  gang 


cOTer  the  entire  country.  West 
Yorkshire.  East  Anglia  and 


tei  Stack 
WomatteEttor 


soon  be  included.  Tens  of  thon- 


Simon  Hoggart 


JACK  STRAW’S  ambition. 

as  we  ail  know,  is  to  get 
almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion into  prison,  ranging from 
serial  child  murderers 
through  persistent  burglars, 
squeegee  merchants  and 
people  who  use  the  office 
phone  to  call  sex  lines.  The 
rest  of  us  can  be  warders. 

Sadly,  this  plan  isn’t  viable, 
even  in  a dynamic,  market- 
oriented  economy  like  ours. 

So  he's  gone  for  the  next  best 
thing — electronic  tagging. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  all 

have  one  of  these  black  brace- 
lets round  our  ankles,  so  that 
Mr  Straw  will  know  where  we 
are,  what  we  are  doing,  who 
we  are  doing  it  with,  and  bow 
we  ought  to  stop  it  Break  the 
rules  and  you  go  back  to  jafl. 

The  Home  Secretary  told 
the  Commons  that  he  was  ex- 
tending the  tagging  scheme 
because  the  technology  now 
worked  <i£  hadn’t  before)  and 
was  cheaper  than  keeping 
people  In  real  prisons. 

Mr  Skinner  was  amazed  to 
have  learnt  that  a pilot  scheme 
already  existed:  “Le.  400 
Labour  MPs  running  around 
with  these  pagers — and  it 
works!" 

He’s  right  The  bleepers  are 
switched  on  around  the  clock, 
and  instruct  Labour  MPs 
when  to  vote,  what  to  say,  and 
how  to  respond  to  media  in- 
quiries. (Fbr  instance,  If  asked 
"Why  is  the  Labour  Party  bit 
by  bit  abandoning  the  mini- 
mum wage?”  you  must  reply, 
"In  order  to  ftilfil  our  pledge  to 
Increase  pay  for  the  poorest 
workers.") 

However,  in  one  important 
respect  the  parliamentary 
scheme  is  the  opposite  of  the 
one  used  for  the  public.  If  MPs 
obey  their  orders,  then  they  are 
banged  up  to  a tiny . fetid  room 
with  several  other  reprobates, 
forced  to  be  junior  ministers  in 
charge  of  paper  clips,  or  ham- 
ster control,  or  whatever. 

It  became  clear  from  Mr 
Straw’s  statement  that  he 
hopes  the  scheme  will  soon 


andcurfewed. 

(It  could  lead  to  a publishing 

hnnanra  “Home  Prisoner 

Magazine.  Transform  your 
bedroom  info  an  elegant  cell 

with  this  porcelain  avocado 
slopping-out  suite-  Earn  £££as 
your  neighbourhood  snout 
baron;  free  catalogue.  Mmnun 
—Delia’s  50  warming  ways 
with  porridge!") 

Earlier.  John  Redwood, 
who  clearly  has  not  relin- 
quished his  ambition,  of  lead- 
ing the  Conservative  Party, 
laid  an  ambush  fertile  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Margaret  Beckett,  whose 
monthlyturn  it  was  toanswer 
questions  yesterday. 

The  Tories  are  particularly 
cross  because  she  took  August 
off  for  a caravan  holiday.  I 
suspect  that  it’s  not  so  much 
the  time  she  took  off  but  the 
way  in  which  she  spent  it.  If 
she'd  spent  the  month  at  a 
vDla  to  Barbados  with  a pri- 
vate beach,  they  wouldn't 
have  minded. 

Sadly  for  them,  Mrs  Beckett 
to  to  Australia,  attending  an 
exhibition  of  UK  industry. 

They  would  like  perhaps  to 
have  replaced  her  on  the  front 
bench,  rather  as  Roy  Hatters- 
ley  was  replaced  on  television 
by  a tub  erf  lard.  (Except  that 
Mrs  Beckett  is  too  slim  for 

I that;  a low-fat  spread  with  a 
winsome  name,  perhaps:  ‘1 

I Can't  Believe  It's  Not  The  In- 
dustry Secretary!") 

Instead  Mr  Redwood  had  to 
rant  at  the  tiny  junior  minis- 
ter, lan  McCartney.  “She  is 
obviously  running  scared, 
Down  Under!"  he  yelled  be- 
fore barking  a question  about 
conflicts  of  interest 

Mr  McCartney  is  a Soot 
whose  oratorical  style  makes 
John  Prescott  sound  grave, 
measured  and  grammatical. 
“We  are  squeaky  dean?  They 
are  just  squeaky!”  he  yelled. 
“The  Shadow  Minister  has 
failed  comprehensively  to  try 
to  get  running  a scare  story 
which  is  completely  out  of 
order ...  How  much  mud  does 
be  have  to  stick  to  try  to  get  a 
story  going  which  does  not 
exist?" 

Nobody  knew  what  he 
meant  but  nobody  minded. 

Mr  McCartney,  a popular  butt 
of  the  cruder  Tories,  had  seen 
off  one  of  their  star  speakers, 
and  Labour  was  very  happy. 


UNITED  NATIONS 
inspectors  return 
to  Baghdad  today 
to  continue  moni- 
toring Iraq’s 
weapons  of  mass  destruction 
after  Russia  persuaded  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  back  down  in 
exchange  for  Moscow’s 
promise  to  work  to  end  eco- 
nomy sanctions. 

As  the  prospect  of  military 
confrontation  receded  yester- 
day there  was  tough  public 
talk  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain  bet  private  relief  that 

least  for  now.  Yet  there  were 
signs  of  more  disputes  ahead. 


and  no  guarantee  that  Iraq 
would  not  trigger  a similar 
crisis  at  w2L 

President  B31  Clinton  said 
the  US  was  “resolute”  in  its 
determination  to  make  Bagh- 
dad comply  with  UN  resolu- 
tions, after  Russia  and  Iraq 
said  in  a joint  statement  that 
the  UN  special  commission 
monitoring  Iraq's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (Unseom) 
could  return. 

After  three  tehse  weeks  and 
early  morning  talks  at  UN 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Rus- 
sia won  plaudits  for  pulling 
off  an  astute  diplomatic  coup 
that  got  both  sides  off  the 
hook.  Moscow  promised  to 
"energetically  promote  the 
speedy  lifting  of  sanctions” 
against  Iraq,  but  Washington 


and  London  quickly  insisted 
that  this  did  not  bind  them. 

"The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  have  made  no 
deal,  no  concession,”  said  Bill 
Richardson,  the  US  ambassa- 
dor to  the  UN.  “No  carrots 
, have  been  offered.  We  are  not 
ready  to  lift  sanctions  until 
all  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions are  complied  with.  If 
necessary  we  win  use  our 
veto  to  achieve  that.  ” 

The  Foreign  Secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  said:  "He  [Presi- 
i dept  Saddam]  has  not  won 
any  compromise.  There  are 
' so  concessions.  There  is  so 
deal.  There  is  no  commitment 
1 on  ti>e  part  of  the  permanent 
| five  [Security  Council  mem- 
bers] to  lift  those  sanctions." 

British  diplomats  warned 


that  Iraq  had  exploited  the 
teams’  today  absence  to  con- 
ceal efforts  to  produce  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons. 

-Talks  are  to  be  held  in  New 
York  today  on  how  to  make 
Unscom's  work  more  effective 
a bland  phrase  which  in- 
cludes the  possibility  that 
personnel  of  other  national- 
ities will  be  added  to  dilute 
the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans Iraq  accused  of  being 
spies  when  it  triggered  this 
crisis  on  October  29. 

Despite  the  climbdo  wn,  mil- 
itary moves  continued  yester- 
day, with  more  US  Stealth 
bombers  flying  to  the  Gulf 
and  RAF  Harriers  joining 
HMS  Invincible  off  Gibraltar. 

“So  far  what  we  have  are 
statements  by  Saddam  Hus- 


seta  to  reverse 

^ could 

not  conSal  the  "S 

include  «newed  interna- 

tional  Focus  on  the  sanctions 
Imposed  after  Iraq  tavaded 
WinraTt  in  1990,  a rallying  oi 
ISTsupport  and  judicious 

the  Security  CounolwllJdt 

was 
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earlier  rndica- 
But  Sat  Washington  was 
hart  line  on 

softening  * * sja  not 
sanottons. 

to  Geneva.  - 
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piorious  and  brave 


h£  sincere  geople 


Ujder  comment,  1g 
Martin  Kettle*  pan*1 9 


Between  the  lines 


TONY  GARNETT 


Position:  Head  of  World 
Productions 


Successes:  Cathy  Come 

SSwuBSwei  the 

Lines,  BaJlyMssangeL  This 
Life 


Not  quite  successes:  Earth 
Girls  are  Easy,  a Hollywood 
in  which  Jeff  Goldblum 
plays  a fttr-oovered  alien. 
Handguns,  also  made  for 
the  American  market, 

turned  down  by  Universal^ 
for  being  “uncommercial 


Liked  fay.  commissioning 
editors,  television 
executives  and  people 
looking  for  ratings  hits 


Disliked  by:  the  Daily  Mail, 
which  blamed  him  for 
undermining  the  social 
fabric  of  the  nation; 
Hollywood,  for  not 
worrying  enough  about 
making  lots  of  money 


He  says;  “Good  drama  will 
survive  because  for 
thousands  of  years  people 
have  liked  to  be  told  stories’1 


They  say:  “The  finest 
drama  producer  British 
television  has  produced” 

— Mark  Thompson,  head  of 
BBC2. 


Tony  Garnett . . his  call  to  anna  was  gnspirational*  to  drama  producers  who  are  being  subjected  to  tighter  censorship  and  control  photograph:  sue  adib* 
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Ultrasound  were  late, 
and  throughout  the  in- 
terval a guy  in  the  cen- 
tre-right of  the  crowd  stood  to 
fidgety  anticipation.  When 
the  band  eventually  material- 
ised, he  snapped  to  attention 
and  shouted  his  prepared 
speech  at  the  singer.  “Hey, 
mate,  you  should  cut  down  on 
your  porklife!  Get  some 
exercise!” 

It  was  abit  rich,  coming 
from  a Blur-quoting  dwarf; 
but  the  object  or  his  scorn, 
Andy  “Tiny"  Wood,  is  about  as 
voluptuous  as  rock  singers 
come.  He’s  the  size  of  two  Brett 
Andersons — an  apt  compari- 
son, as  Wood’s  repertoire  of 
•fey  mannerisms  is  so  influ- 
enced by  the  Suede  vocalist’s 
that  he  admits  ‘Tm  Brett  An- 
derson to  my  head".  Well,  why 
not?  Rock-god  dism  shouldn’t 
be  restricted  to  the  skinny, 
and  Wood's  girth  is  a crucial 
part  of  Ultrasound,  who  spent 
most  of  this  year  pursued  by 
record  companies  before  sign- 
ing to  Suede's  label.  Nude. 

The  London-via-NewcasUe 
quintet  are  fine  on  record 
(there’s  just  one  so  far,  the 
single  Stone  Band),  but  live 
they  are  unique.  Musically 
comparable  to  Radiobead  at 
their  most  epic,  they  make  a 
tumultuous  noise  for  five 
people,  of  whom  four  looked 
too  under- fed  to  lift  a guitar, 
let  alone  flail  around  like  JImi 
Hendrix. 

Wood  stood  to  the  middle, 
oblivious  to  the  hailstorm  of 
prog-rock  chordery,  and 
reached  out  imploringly.  The 
audience  stared  back  to ...  in 


what?  Amazement?  Sympa- 
thy? No,  it  was  more  like  ado- 
ration. At  34,  Wood  may  be  a 
trifle  elderly  for  a budding  pop 
star,  and  agonises  over  his 
weight — "nn  quite  ashamed 
of  the  way  1 look,"  he  has  said 
— but  onstage  he’s  an  absolute 
star.  He  sang  yearningly  of 
being  an  outsider  (“People 
only  see  what  they  want  to”) 
and  losing  faith  in  idols  (an 
unintentionally  topical  song 
ran:  “Gary  Glitter  has  gone  to 
seed,  so  who  will  lead  us 
now?") 

His  basset-hound  face 
crumpled  with  melancholy  as 
he  raised  a delicate  wrist  sky- 
ward and  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
ceil  tog.  He  turned  his  back 
and  sang  to  an  imaginary  au- 
dience. It  seemed  to  be  a sort 
of  epiphany,  and  he  only 
returned  to  the  present  to 
drink  a bottle  of  chocolate 
mflk. 

The  other  four  were  equally 
committed,  iflessfescinkting. 
It  tooka  couple  of  numbers  to 
work  out  the  genders  of  guitar- 
ist Richard  Green  and  bassist 
Vanessa  Best— bald  drum- 
mer Andy  Peace  and  bearded 
keyboardist  Matt  Jones  were 
more  self-evident — given 
that  their  hair  constantly 
whipped  over  their  feces  as  if 
buffeted  by  a hurricane. 

to  any  case.  Wood’s  queer 
charisma  prevailed  right 
through  the  encore.  That  was 
when  put  down  his  guitar  and 
glided  around,  leaning  back- 
ward so  his  black  shirt  polled 
UP  and  his  stomach  was  dis- 
played in  all  its  acreage.  The 
exertion  of  the  past  45  minutes 
had  made  him  breathless  and 
he  audibly  sucked  in  air. 
There  was  such  unhurried 
regality  about  his  movements 
that  even  the  “porklife"  fen 
was  momentarily  silenced. 


IT  WAS  almost  possible  to 
hear  file  bottoms  shuf- 
fling uncomfortably  in 
their  seats.  Tony  Garnett, 
the  television  producer  who 
brought  the  world  Cathy 
Come  Home  and  This  Life, 
yesterday  launched  one  of  the 
most  cutting  demolition  jobs 
on  television  drama  since 
Dennis  Potter  described  John 
Birt  and  Marmaduke  Hussey 
as  "a  pair  of  croak-faced 
Daleks". 

In  a speech  to  the  Drama 
Forum  in  London,  Mr  Garnett 
cut  down  establishment  fig- 
ures in  both  broadcasting  and 
the  Government 
He  complained  that  a cul- 
ture of  censorship  had  grown 
up  in  the  industry  and  that 
regulators  and  broadcasting 
executives  had  pandered  to  a 
new  government  which  was 
"seething  in  sanctimony”. 

BQs  wide-ranging  address 
was  beard  by  some  of  the 
most  senior  television  execu- 
tives to  the  country.  Michael 
Wearing,  head  of  drama  seri- 
als at  the  BBC,  said  that  it 


was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant speeches  on  the  subject 
for  20  years.  "It  was  inspira- 
tional," he  said.  “And  if  it 
does  something  to  tackle  the 
hubristic  noise  of  self-impor- 
tance which  has  grown  up  to 
broadcasting  then  that  is  an 
Important  step.” 

Mr  Garnett,  who  rarely 
speaks  publicly,  said  that  it 
was  time  for  writers,  produc- 
ers and  managers  to  fight 
back  against  a growing  cul- 


TTiey  won't  rest 
until  TV  drama  is 
sanitised  in  a 
Barbie  doll  world*. 


ture  c£  moralism  which  in- 
sists that  people  are  not  seen 
smoking  on  screen,  that 
swearing  is  banned  and  that 
'‘real  life"  dramas  are  toned 
down. 

"These  are  oppressive 
times."  he  said,  “we  have  a 
Government  seething  with 
sanctimony.  Moves  to  extend 
the  threshold  to  10pm.  Moves 


to  stop  characters  smoking, 
doing  or  saying  many  of  the 
things  we  all  do  or  say  in  life. 

“They  won’t  rest  until  tele- 
vision drama  Is  sanitised  in  a 
Barbie  doll  world  where  real 
human  life  is  unrecognisable. 
Think  1950s.  Think  Rock  Hud- 
son or  Doris  Day. 

“Your  kids  will  have  to 
show  Jack  Straw  their  com- 
pleted homework  before  they 
can  watch  EastEnders." 

He  aimed  many  of  his  barbs 
at  the  chief  executives  of  the 
large  television  companies 
and  at  Mr  Birt  the  director 
general  of  the  BBC. 

Lord  Hollick,  chairman  of 
United  News  & Media, 
Michael  Green,  chairman  of 
Carlton,  and  Gerry  Robinson, 
chairman  of  Granada,  were 
all  attacked. 

"We  now,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  an  Industry 
run  by  managers  with  the 
mentality  of  18th  and  19th 
century  mill  owners."  he 
said.  “Where  workers  are 
costs,  not  assets,  where  slash- 
ing overheads  is  more  impor- 
tant than  nurturing  talent, 
where  fear  and  loathing  are 
poisoning  creativity." 

He  said  that  television 


lacked  inspirational  charac- 
ters and  that  many  of  the 
managers,  who  first  rose  to 
power  in  the  1980s,  were  now 
“hopelessly  out  of  date". 

He  said  that  although  there 
were  some  glimmers  of  light 
at  the  BBC.  it  was  still  strug- 
gling against  macho-manage- 
ment techniques  which  grew 
up  in  the  1980s.  "They  too 
often  behave  like  arrogant 
bullies,"  he  said. 

"As  individuals,  people  at 


the  BBC  are  charming.  Collec- 
tively they  too  often  give  the 
Impression  of  treachery. 

“They  have  made  a disaster 
area  of  their  in-house  London 
operation,  yet  good  work  con- 
tinues to  escape. 

“It’s  the  Italian  effect  Italy 
can  have  a different  govern- 
ment every  week  yet  some- 
how a few  Ferraris  and  some 
good  olive  oil  get  made." 

Mr  Garnett's  wide-ranging 
criticisms  have  caused  a stir 


in  media  circles.  He  is  one  of 
the  producers  most  feted  by 
executives  because  of  his 
midas  touch  with  new  pro- 
grammes. As  well  as  Cathy 
Come  Home  and  Kes,  he  pro- 
duced Ballykissangel  and  Be- 
tween jhe  Lines  before  turn- 
ing to  his  most  recent 
success.  This  Life. 

He  hit  the  headlines  after 
deciding,  along  with  BBC2  ex- 
ecutives, not  to  continue  with 
a third  series  of  This  Life. 
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continued  from  page  1 
ers  from  the  Home 
Counties  shuffled  patiently 

beneath  their  brollies. 

Why  were  they  here?  “To 
stop  Rupert  Murdoch  from 
becoming  president,"  one 
of  the  crowd.  Gay  Feara, 
replied. 

Though  the  day  groaned 
with  history,  the  Queen 
used  her  wedding  anniver- 
sary to  stress  her  desire  for 
change.  There  was.  for  ex- 
ample. the  walkabout 
which  in  new  Britain  has 
become  a potent  symbol  of 
popular  consent.  At 
il.49am  the  Queen 
emerged  from  the  Abbey’s 
Great  West  Door  and  set  off 
to  say  hello  to  the  modest 
crowds. 

She  wheeled  along 
Storey’s  Gate,  past  Method- 
ist Central  Hall,  and 
towards  her  waiting  Rolls, 
chatting  and  collecting 
benches  of  flowers.  Prince 
Plufip,  meanwhile,  did  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  At 
times  the  line  grew  embar- 
rassingly thin. 

And  then  there  were  the 
speeches.  While  Tony  Blair 
delivered  a surprisingly 
reactionary  eulogy  to  both 
the  monarch  and  the  insti- 
tution she  represents,  the 
Queen  announced  the  royal 


family  was  ready  to  “read" 
public  opinion.  This  meant, 
above  alL  being  willing  to 
change.  Though  how  exact- 
ly the  royals  propose  to 
modernise  themselves 
remained  opaque,  the 
Queen  was  in  no  doubt  that 
change  they  must.  (The 
venue,  the  Banqueting  Hall 
in  Whitehall,  was  a trifle 
unfortunate:  Charles  I was 
executed  there  in  1649.) 

Mr  Blair,  meanwhile, 
took  Us  audience  on  a nos- 
talgic trip  back  to  his  boy- 
hood in  Durham  and 


! recalled  how  be  waved  a 
1 flag  at  the  Queen.  “My  gen- 
eration pays  tribute  to  you 
today  with  every  bit  as 
, much  force  as  older  genera- 
i tions  do,"  he  gushed. 

Earlier  In  the  day. 
j following  a reception  at 
Downing  Street,  the 
! People’s  Prime  Minister 
and  the  People’s  Monarch 
i emerged  for  a walkabout  in 
an  autumnal  Whitehall.  No 
i one  could  remember  the 
last  time  the  Queen  had 
gone  for  a public  stroll  with 
the  PM;  the  latter’s  impera- 
tive, clearly,  was  not  to  up- 
stage Her  Majesty.  In  the 
end,  the  Prime  Minister 
hovered  four  paces  behind 
the  Queen,  as  she  cut  effi- 
ciently along  a double  yel- 
low line  in  the  direction  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  Tony 
shook  a few  hands,  but 
gave  the  impression  he  was 
doing  so  with  the  deepest 
reluctance.  Cherle  and 
Philip,  meanwhile,  worked 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  Tony  and  Idx  show, 
though,  clearly  has -a  long 
way  to  run.  While  the 
Queen  was  said  famously  to 
detest  Margaret  Thatcher, 
she  clearly  has  a mutually 
admiring  rapport  with  her 
ideological  son.  now  in- 
stalled in  Downing  Street. 
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The  web  site  image  of  Colchester’s  high  street,  which  made  the  NenhofEs  decide  that  it  was  the  place  they  would  like  to  be 

Heaven  is . . . Colchester? 


Sarah  Boseloy 


COLCHESTER’S 
High  Street  falls  a 
tad  short  of  the 
Wild  West  It’s  not 
even  the  West  End. 
People  potter  about  their 
business,  go  to  the  bank,  pick 
up  a hit  of  shopping,  stop  for  a 
gossip.  Nothing  much  hap- 
pens at  all. 

This,  thought  the  Neohoff 
family,  glued  to  a computer 
screen  5*000r  miles  away  in 
New  Mexico,  is  exactly  our 
sort  of  town. 

For  nine  months  they 
watched  on  the  Internet  as 
nothing  happened  in  the  an- 
cient Essex  town.  Juergen 
Neuhoff,  43,  a computer  pro- 
gramme writer,  had  found  the 
web  site  set  up  by  a Colches- 
ter computer  company  which 
runs  a live  feed  from  a cam- 
era mounted  outside  its  High 
Street  shop,  24  hours  a day. 

The  Neuhaffs  devoured  the 
computer  screen,  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  catch 
any  sign  of  action.  There  was 
nothing.  “We  saw  people 
shopping,”  said  Sharone  Neu- 
hoff, 43,  who  now  works  in  an 
optician’s  in  the  High  Street 
herself.  “We  saw  moms  push- 
ing their  prams  and  people  on 
bicycles.  We’d  watch  Colches- 
ter in  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon  and  night  and  we 
didn’t  see  any  muggers  jump- 
ing out  at  people.” 

On  other  sites,  they  investi- 
gated schools,  shopping, 
transport  and  entertainment. 
Then  in  June,  they  made  the 
5,000  mile  journey,  as  Mrs 
Neuhoff  put  it,  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old. 

The  Nenhofls,  sickened  by 
stories  of  violence  In  the  OS, 
bad  for  some  time  been  seek- 
ing an  oasis  in  which  to 
bring  up  their  12  year-bid 
daughter  Alexandra.  The 
death  of  an  eight-year-old  boy 
from  a family  they  knew  well 
was  the  turning  point  The 
lad  was  on  his  bike,  ran  down 
by  a teenager  to  a car  who 
needed  to  km  to  be  initiated 
info  a gang,  to  Colchester, 
they,  believe  they  have  found 
what  they  were  looking  for. 

“I  haven’t  been  disap- 
pointed and  nor  has  my  hus- 
band,” she  said.  “It’s  a really 
nice  town.  The  people  are 
very  friendly.  It  is  nice  to 
hear  people  say  'Hello,  how 
are  you*,  and  *Hi  dear’.  Every- 
body Is  polite  — it’s  'Mrs  so 
and  so1,  not  <Hey  Shar,  Jbowya  | 


doin'  babe’.  “I  know  this 
not  a perfect  world  and  this  is 
not  a perfect  town,  but  this  is 
a gracious  place.” 

Alexandra  lffcps  her 
school  and  her  mom  likes  the 
bus  service,  the  way  old 
people  appear  to  be  treated, 
and  the  shopping.  “In  the 
High  Street  they  have  made  a 
lot  of  Victorian  and  Tudor 
houses  into  shops,  so.  it  is  like 
a big  outdoor  mall."  she  said, 
Although  they  had  said  good- 
bye to  friends  of  20  years  in 
New  Mexico.  ashe  has  fancied 
the  idea  of  living  in  Wnglanri 

“since  the  Beatles”  and  her 
husband,  who  is  German, 
studied  English  in  Oxford- 

The  other  day,  she  popped 
to  to  say  thank  you  to  Actual 
Size  Internet  Solutions,  the 
company  which  set  up  the 
web  site  to  show  its  custom- 
ers what  it  could  do,  as  well 
as  attracting  new  business. 
Colchester-born  Gary  Leach, 
who  lived  in  sunny  Spain  for 
years  but  could  not  resist  the 
homeward  pull  of  his  native 
town,  was  delighted  to  have 
helped. 

“She  came  in  to  say  This  is 
cool  — thanks  for  setting  It 
up,’  " he  said.  Live  feeds  like 
this  are  unusual  and  they  are 
not  short  erf  Interest  “The  site 
gets  about  a thousand  hits  a 
week,"  he  said.  “Connected  to 
the  web  page  bn  which  the 
live  picture  appears  is  a sort 
of  guest  book,  and  people 
leave  comments  from  Austra- 
lia. Canada,  Alaska  — you 
name  it 

People  say  things  like  The 
site  is  really  cool,’  and  people 
who  used  to  live  in  Colchester 
and  have  moved  to  baiting  hot 
areas  of  the  States  say  This 
might  sound  bizarre,  but  I 
really  like  looking  at  the 
drizzle.’ " 

Ah  yes — the  weather.  Rain 
on  a computer  screen  is  dif- 
ferent from  rain  on  your 
head.  Surely  the  Neuhaffs’  en- 
thusiasm must  have  been  a 
little  dampened  by  now? 

Tt  is  much  moister  than 
New  Mexico,”  admitted  Mrs 
Neuboff.  “But  I felt  there  I 
was  living  under  a high  inten- 
sity lamp.  There's  more  sun- 
shine in.  New  Mexico,  but 
rain  is  nice  too,  and  green  is 
pretty.”  And  no  more  of  those 
high  New  Mexico  winds.  “1 
got  tired  of  eating  tumble- 
weed and  grit  and  sand,”  she 
laughed. 


A GULF  war  veteran 
who  commands  one 
of  the  army's  infan- 
try regiments  was 
yesterday  suspended  from 
duty  aniid  allegations  of  “in- 
discipline” among  his  troops. 

The  almost  unprecedented 
move  follows  five  days  of 
inquiry  by  the  special  investi- 
gation branch  of  the  Royal 
Military  Police  into  alleged 
managerial  “Irregularitles” 
within  the  1st  Battalion,  The 
Staffordshire  Regiment, 
based  at  Clive  Barracks  near 
Shrewsbury. 

Regimental  officials  refused 
to  elaborate  on  the  allegations 
yesterday,  but  army  sources 
said  they  involved  “personnel 
issues”,  which  could  mean 
“anything  from  bullying  to 
theft”. 

The  Staffords'  commanding 
officer  is  41-year-old  Lt  Col 
Jim  Tanner,  who  took  up  his 
appointment  in  June  last 
year.  He  led  his  battalion  to 
Hong  Song  just  before  the  col- 
ony was  handed  back  to 
China.  During  the  Hong 
Kong  tour,  there  was  trouble 
when  riot  police  had  to  break 
up  a drunken  brawl  to  which 
40  of  his  men  fought  with  ex- 
patriate British  building 
workers  celebrating  Christ- 
mas in  the  Flying  Pig  bar. 

The  army  emphasised  yes- 
terday that  Lt  Col  Tanner’s 
suspension  did  not  Imply  that 
he  was  personally  Involved 
to.  or  responsible  for,  the  al- 
leged misconduct 
Tt  has  been  implemented 
as  it  is  believed  that  his  status 
and  authority  have  been 
undermined,  because  the  alle- 
gations and  Investigation 
have  become  public  knowl- 
edge within  the  battalion," 
said  an  army  spokesman. 

The  fact  remains  that  al- 
though commanding  officers 
have  been  suspended  before 
— there  was  another  case,  in 
quite  different  circumstances, 
earlier  this  year  — it  Is  ex- 
tremely rare  for  the  army  to 
take  such  action.  It  dearly 
implies  that  the  colonel's  su- 
periors no  longer  believe  he 
has  the  authority  to  sort  out 


Lt  Col  Jim  Tanner:  personal 
involvement  not  implied 

any  specific  misconduct  the 
military  police  may  uncover, 
or  the  "indiscipline"  to  which 
army  sources  have  referred. 

Last  night  it  was  believed 
that  Lt  Col  Tanner  was  still 
at  Clive  Barracks,  at  Tern 
Hill  near  Market  Drayton, 
which  is  set  on  fiat  fields 
about  18  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury. It  is  protected  by  sen- 
tries. fencing  topped  with 
razor  wire,  and  warning  signs 
— “Troops  and  children 
crossing”. 

His  job  has  been  taken  over 
by  his  second-in-command, 
Major  Mark  Rushy. 

Soldiers  regularly  drink  in 
the  Stormy  Petrel  pub  across 
the  road  from  the  barracks, 
but  none  was  in  the  bars  yes- 
terday. Staff  said  that  they 
had  been  instructed  to  say 
nothing  but  added  that  secu- 
rity had  been  stepped  up  at 
the  base.  Nearby  streets  were 
deserted  except  for  a few 
mothers  taking  their  children 
home  from  schooL 
T can't  tell  you  anything," 
said  one  woman.  T don't 
think  you'll  find  anyone  here 
will  say  anything  to  you  be- 
cause they  are  frightened 
about  their  husbands' jobs.” 

At  the  Family  Store,  across 
a patch  of  grass  from  the  es- 
tate's wooden  chapel,  shop- 
pers said  they  knew  on 
Wednesday  that  “something 
was  going  to  happen”  but 
knew  nothing  about  the 
suspension. 


An  experience 
of  the  unknown 


DanGJalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


Juergen  and  Sharone  NeuhofF outside  their  new  home  in  Colchester . , . ‘We’re  not  disappointed  with  the  reality,’  they  say 

Rank  offences  lurking  in  the  undergrowth  of  a blameless  town 


ThesUeisat 

wwiB.cu2uaLco.uk/streeicam. 


Appearances  can  be 
deceptive,  writes  Sarah 
Boseley.  It  is  always  poss- 
ible that  the  dark  under- 
belly of  Colchester  does  not 
manifest  itself  to  its  blame- 
less High  Street  The  city 
which  boasted  Sir  Anthony 
Buck,  cuckolded  husband 

of  Mss-and-teH  Blenvenida. 

as  its  MP  for  30  years  is  not 
uncomplicated. 

Colchester  is  ftaH  of  sol- 
diers. Military  police. patrol 
the  streets  to  keep  the  4,000 
garrison  troops  in  order. 


In  the  past  initiation  rit- 
uals have  caused  a bit  of  a 
stir.  One  private  in  the 
King’s  Own  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, James  Guthrie,  was 
burned  on  his  genitals  with 
a flamethrower  and  then 
dropped  naked  60ft  from  a 
window  at  Colchester  Bar- 
racks. Sackings  and 
pledges  to  improve  disci- 
pline followed  the  court 
martial  of  the  ringleaders. 

Gangs  may  be  thin  on  fh» 
ground,  but  crime  does  in- 
deed exist  Statistics  just 


released  by  Essex  police 
reveal  that  Colchester  offi- 
cers had  to  deal  with  more 
than  1,300  burglaries  and 
1,200  thefts  from  vehicles 
to  the  year  to  September. 
Cars  were  stolen  at  the  rate 
of  eight  a week  and  431 
bikes  were  pinched. 

Murder  squad  detectives 
are  still  hunting  the  person 
who  set  fire  to  a house,  kill- 
ing a teenage  girl  asleep  in- 
side. Thirteen  women  in 
the  district  reported  that 
they  had  been  raped. 


Every  town  has  its  crimi- 
nals. At  least  Colchester 
has  had  some  interesting 
ones,  not  least  Michael  All- 
cock.  one-time  star  tax  in- 
vestigator who  probed  the 
accounts  of.  among  others, 
the  late  Robert  Maxwell, 
the  Polly  Peck  fugitive  AsU 
Nadir  and  the  gangster  Reg- 
gie Kray. 

In  February  he  was  found 
guilty  of  accepting  bribes 
in  the  form  of  cash,  luxury 
holidays  and  the  services  of 
a prostitute. 


THE  transport  will  be 
ready  long  before  it  is 
needed.  The  construc- 
tion is  all  but  complete.  The 
sponsors’  pens  are  poised 
over  their  cheque  books,  and 
the  12  million  visitors  are  vir- 
tually guaranteed.  But  there 
is  stm  one  thing  missing  from 
the  New  Millennium  Experi- 
ence, as  the  Dome  is  known  in 
New  Labour-speak:  content 
Next  week  a £400,000  Mil- 
lennium Dome  information 
centre  will  open  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  in  Greenwich, 

south-east  London,  aiming  to 
explain  the  vision  to  a pro- 
jected 300,000  visitors  a year. 
But  the  Information  centre 
will  have  no  information 
about  the  contents  of  the 
Dome.  Instead,  visitors  wDl 
be  informed  of  the  “mood"  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  centre  will  keep  local 
residents  and  other  interested 
members  of  the  public  in- 
formed of  developments  on 
the  project,  including  the  pro- 
gress of  the  construction.  But 
despite  being  open  seven  days 
a week,  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  Millennium  Experience 
will  be  missing. 

With  an  announcement  Im- 
minent of  the  names  of  the  de- 
signers who  will  flesh  out  the 
variations  on  the  theme  of 
time  planned  for  the  exhibi- 


tion, the  search  for  the  Big 
Idea  was  continued  yesterday 
by  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tee investigating  the  Millen- 
nium Experience. 

Following  its  questioning  of 
the  former  deputy  prime  min- 
ister. Michael  Hesehtoe,  last 
week  in  the  opening  session, 
the  committee  yesterday 
heard  from  the  architect. 
Lord  Rogers,  and  from  the 
government  agency  providing 
£200  million  of  National  Lot- 
tery money  for  the  project 
But  if  the  committee  was  after 
clarification  of  the  vision,  it 
was  asking  the  wrong  people. 

T can  add  very  little  to 
what  has  been  said,"  Lord 
Rogers  told  the  committee. 
“I'm  afraid  I'm  not  the  right 
person.” 

Millennium  Commissioner 
Simon  Jenkins  was  also  un- 
able to  help.  “I'm  afraid  you’ll 
have  to  ask  the  operating 
company  about  that"  he  said. 

After  Mr  Heseltlne's  admis- 
sion last  week  that  he  really 
couldn't  possibly  explain  the 
vision,  it  was  clear  that  MFs 
on  the  committee  were  losing 
patience.  “When  we  started  I 
was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  public  at  large 
that  didn't  have  any  idea 
what  was  going  to  be  in  the 
Dome,"  Labour  MP  Claire 
Ward  told  Mr  Jenkins.  "Now  I 
realise  that  you  don’t  have 
any  idea  cither.” 
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Straw  rules  that 


-r  f! 


Tag 


AloaTKMte  fc 

HomeAffalwEJtor  B 

Up  TO  6,000  prison.-  £ 
ers  are  to  be 
released  early  and 
placed  under 
"home  detention 
Mirfrws”  enforced  by  el^" 
tronic  tffpf?ng  t°  relieve  jail 

s 

eady 

tjon,  even  combined  with  me 
cSiston  ofthemodera  fwm 
of  “house  arresf , is  double 
what  was  expected. 

The  announcement  was  • 

Hraed  to  coincide  with  the  . 
Serial  confirm  ationthattiie 
Moors  murderer,  Myra  Hind 
ley,  wfll  die  behind  bars,  but 
rhis  did  not  Present  the 
shadow  home  secretory^S^' 
Brian  Mawfainney.  <xT  aocu». 
ing  Mr  Straw  of  gome  soft  on 

criminals”.  f 

The  Home  Secretary  conr 
firmed  the  decision  oHus  pre^ 
decessors  that  for  Hindley, 
now  aged  54,  hfe  wfll  nab 
her  natural  life.  She  *■ 
oec+ed  to  challenge  the  decfcT 
slonhi  the  High  Court  '- 
The  early  release  pro 
gramme  is  the1  first  smffi 
Douglas  Hurd,  the  then  Tajjy; 
Ho^Secretary.  Jet  out  sogaj 
2J500  inmates  10  -years  ago.- 
Tbe  decision  also 

sharp  breafc  with  1Michhd^ 

Howard’s  "pridonworics  Mg-j 
icy  in  which  he>  boasted  fjptj 
he  was  not  interested  m 

size  of  the  jail  population.  yV 


rn^r'i 


Bindley:  High  Court  challenge  expected 


Straw  said  the  recent 
ss  of  electronic  tagging 
in  Norfolk  Manchester 
Reading  had  demen- 
ti public  confidence  in 
.-tech  punishment 
he  decision  has  been 
reed  by  the  recent  rise 
prison  population.  No- 
3ts  to  see  an  unneces- 
overcrowded  prison 


U«ai SSwpondirt :> 


m DOCTOffrwho  fractured- 
a baby's  stafll  whfle  de^' 
JWkuvering  him  by  forceps 
could  be  qjjarged  wfth^man- 
slaughter.  after  a coroner 
referred  the  ease  td  the-. 
Crown-  Prosecution  Servic- 
yesterday-  * • 

ffilmi  Notlr,,a  lodumsenlor 
registrar  In  obstetrics .at 
Queen  Charlotte’s  hospital  pn 
wefet  London,  ted  used 
"grossly  excessive  force  fra 
deliver  Amos  .'Ttttt  last1 
August.  Fulham  cejroner  s 
court  was  told.  i . - 

The  father,  himself  p hospi- 
tal registrar.  wa(s  present.at 
the  birth  and  had  begged  Mr 
Noor  to  stop  pulling  on  the 
baby's  head  wife  the  forceps, 
the  inquest  was  told.  He  had. 


Fattier  ‘begged 
kxximtostop 
pulling  on  baby’s 
head  with  forceps’ 


system.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  not  to  take 
advantage  of  modem  technol- 
ogy to  help  prevent  that 

“The  alternatives  are 
bound  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
constructive  prison  regimes 

— in  other  words  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  law-abiding 
public." 

The  Commons  announce- 


Leader  comment,  page  1 2* 
Fall  to  bursting,  page  13. 


Dixon 


belovj  • 


ity  units  in  the  UK 
came  with  full  and  ade- 
te-references."  She  did  not 
• what  country  be  had 
from. 

Nour  did  a month  as  a 
i>*Mm  in  April  and  was  on  his 
nd  contract  from  June  to 
^™,ust  when  he  made  the  de- 
fttvery.  He  was  immediately 
* ' pended  and  never 
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It’s  an  oasis. 
Many’s  the 
time  I’ve  been 
on  that  roof 

A veteran  cat 
burglar  talks  to 
DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL  about 
the  West  End 
gems  raid 


A scaffolder  opposite  the  fifth-floor  jewellery  workshop  yesterday.  Above  left  Cartier  gems  on  display  in  New  Bond  Street  photographs:  graham  jepson 

How  agile  robbers  got  Cartier 


IT  WAS  a throwback  to 
the  50s  when  the  big 
heists  were  carried  ont 
in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don by  cat  burglars  who 
had  done  their  homework 
and  their  climbing 
practice. 

The  two  men  in  balacla- 
vas who  had  decided  to  get 
Cartier  by  climbing  into  Its 
private  fifth-floor  work- 
shop from  a roof  in  New 
Bond  Street  made  off  with 
what  the  jewellers  said  yes- 
terday was  around  £1  mil- 
lion worth  of  gems. 

“It’s  a veritable  oasis 
there.”  said  a veteran  cat 
burglar  last  night.  “Many’s 
the  time  Fve  been  on  that 
very  roof.  It's  very  vulnera- 
ble, very  accessible. 

“You  go  in  through 
Haunch  of  Venison  Yard 
which  Is  quite  secluded, 
and  up  onto  the  roof.  I used 
the  same  route  to  do  a farri- 
er’s there.” 

He  was  puzzled  that  no 
alarm  had  sounded.  “Some- 
one must  have  marked 
their  card.  I gave  up  that 
roof  when  I reckoned  they 
must  have  cameras,  up 
there.  It  makes  me  nostal- 
gic, but  I never  liked  people 
who  pointed  guns.” 

He  reckoned  that  the 
gems  would  have  already 
made  their  way  to  Hatton 
Garden  for  sale. 


The  robbers  are  believed 
to  have  entered  through 
Haunch  of  Venison  Yard, 
got  on  to  the  roof  via  an- 
other premises  and  used  a 
ladder  for  their  final 
ascent. 

They  then  smashed  their 
way  through  a glass  panel 
and  into  the  discreetly- 
named  English  Art  Works 
premises  where  work  is 
carried  out  on  jewellery  for 
Cartier’s  main  branch  far- 
ther along  New  Bond 
Street. 

There  were  only  two 
members  of  staff  in  the 
workshop,  which  shares 
the  building  with  other 
businesses,  when  the  raid 
began  at  7.10pm.  They  were 
just  finishing  work  for  the 
day  and  one  of  the  five  safes 
was  open  so  that  the  gems 
they  had  been  working  on 
could  be  stored  for  the 
night. 

The  robbers  pointed 
sawn-off  shotguns  at  them, 
handcuffed  them  to  a table, 
stole  the  jewels  and  es- 
caped. The  robbery  was 
over  in  ten  minutes. 

• .One  of-the  two  members 
of  staff;  who  were  both  un- 
hurt. freed  himself  and 
raised  the  alarm. 

Initial  estimates  on 
Wednesday  night  that  the 
raid  had  netted  £100  mil- 
lion dropped  swiftly  to  £30 


million,  and  yesterday  Car- 
tier  was  adamant  that  not 
more  than  £1  wimnn  had 
been  lost. 

Cartier's  managing  direc- 
tor, Arnaud  Bamberger, 
said:  “We  believe  the  esti- 
mated value  to  be  far  less 
than  speculation  in  the 
media.” 

Detective  Inspector  Steve 
Thomas,  of  the  Flying 
Squad,  who  described  the 
raid  as  “a  bold  attack”,  ap- 
pealed for  witnesses  who 
might  have  seen  two  men 
carrying  a six-foot  long  sil- 
ver-coloured convertible 
Youngman  three-way  lad- 
der into  the  yard  from 
Brook  Street  at  about  6pm. 

The  robbers  were  de- 
scribed as  of  medium  build, 
5 foot  8 inches  to  5 foot  10 
inches  tall  and  dressed  in 
dark  clothing.  One  had  a 
London  accent 

Police  are  studying 
closed-circuit  television 
fbotage  of  the  vicinity.  Scot- 
land Yard  could  not  com- 
ment on  suggestions  that 
Internal  videos  cameras 
had  been  switched  off 
shortly  before  the  raid. 

Yesterday  morning  the 
premises  were  closed  to  the 
public.  One  visitor  was  ad- 
mitted when  he  explained 
why  he  was  there.  He  was, 
he  said,  from  the  alarm 
company. 


Trinible  and 

A ■ 

Ahern  find 
hop4  in  talks 


Emn  MacAsfcffl,  Chief 

Political  correspondent 


THE  Irish  Prince  Minis- 
ter, Bertie  Ahem,  yes- 
terday engaged  in  ice- 
breaking talks  with 
the  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  oh  issues 
the  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  process.  . 

After  decades  of  mutual 
suspicion,  the  two  sides  sat 
down  at  a supposedly  secret 
location  in  London  to  discuss 
the  Republic’s  claim  to  the 
North  and  its  proposals  for 

cross-border  bodies. 

An  unusually  upbeat  Mr 
Trimble,  speaking  at  a West- 
minster press  conference, 
said:  “We  see  possibilities  for 
progress.”  Earlier  Mr  Ahern, 
at  a press  conference  at  the 
Irish  embassy,  described  the 
meeting  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
as  friendly. 

Talks  between  the  Ulster 
Unionists  and  Irish  govern- 
ment in  Dublin,  in  1992  foun- 
dered because  of  a reluctance 
to  engage  in  serious  discus- 
sion. Mr  Trimble,  who  was 
part  of  the  Ulster  Unionist 
del»ga*i«"  in  1992,  warned 
that  it  was  not  time  yet  “for 
throwing  caps  in  the  air”,  but 
said  be  was  mildly  encour- 


He  said  yesterday’s  meeting 
had  been  “a  start  to  break  the 
ice”,  and  there  would  be  fur- 


ther meetings.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  realism 
shown  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment 

“There  are  some  possibili- 
ties fbr  progress  here,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
overstate  that  progress  or  to 
give  rise  to  expectations 
which  later  may  not  be  fUUy 
satisfied,”  he  said. 

The  Irish  government 
stressed  at  the  talks  that  it 
would  meet  the  Unionist  de- 
mand to  scrap  its  constitu- 
tional claim  to  Ulster,  replac- 
ing it  with  an  “aspiration"  for 
a united  Ireland.  This  would 
have  to  be  part  of  an  overall 
peace  settlement  and  would 
have  to  be  put  to  a referen- 
dum in  the  Republic. 

More  divisive  is  Dublin's 
proposal  to  create  new  north- 
south  bodies  with  executive 
powers.  Mr  Trimble  said  yes- 
terday he  would  resist  any- 
thing that  amounted  to  an 
“embryonic”  all-Ireland 
government 

Both  sides  left  signalling 
there  was  scope  for  compro- 
mises. The  Irish  government 
listened  to  Mr  Trimble's  plan 
for  an  all-British  body  that 
would  have  representatives 
from  the  proposed  Scottish 
Parliament  Welsh  Assembly 
and  Northern  Ireland  Assem- 
bly as  well  as  London  and 
Dublin,  but  will  accept  it  only 
if  it  does  not  kill  off  the  north- 
south  bodies. 


Pupils’  labours  land  the  head  of 
cash-strapped  school  in  trouble 


Pater  Hetherfngton 


FOR  the  headmaster  of  the 
cash-strapped  .'school,  it 
seemed  an  ideal  way  of  saving 
money  while  providing  fifth 
formers  with  valuable  work 
experience.  Sid  Kenningham 
had  no  difficulty  finding  vol- 
unteers to  lay  a track  to  a 
playground  so  that  stall- 
holders could  drive  'to  the 
craft  fair  last  weekctyl 
But  when  an  frdje  neigh- 
bour of  King's  HigB?  School. 
Pontefract,  saw  fixfr  pupils 
laying  hardcore,  heScided  to 
record  the  exercised ' video 
— and  send  the  fun-  to  the 
Health  and  Safety  lEecutive. 
‘That’s  a man's  jobgLuot  for 
boys,”  he  thunde: 

Yesterday,  Mr  Keahingham 
was  trying  to  defentwfre  exer- 
cise as  the  executi1 
it  was  considering  * prosecu- 
tion. though  a spokesman 


stressed  it  had  not  decided 
what  action  it  would  take. 

Mr  Kenningham  said  the 
West  Yorkshire  school  was 
£25,000  in  the  red  and  “trying 
to  make  ends  meet**. 

A contractor  started  the 
work  by  digging  a 60  yard 
path,  and  Mr  Kenningham 
asked  for  volunteers  to  fill  it 
in  with  sand  and  chippings. 

“Parents  readily  agreed 
and  four  lads  were  quite 
happy  to  help." 

Wakefield  district  council’s 
chief  education  officer,  John 
McLeod,  said  it  was  essen- 
tially a matter  for  the  school 
and  its  governors,  but  as  a 
rule  “schools  should  not  ask. 
nor  expect,  students  to  take 
part  in  any  inappropriate  ac- 
tivities which  could  detract 
from  the  normal  school 
curriculum". 

The  education  department 
would  be  discussing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  headmaster. 


Lichtenstein  wish  fulfilled  as  patron  donates  painting  worth  £1m  to  the  Tate  Gallery 


ONE  of  the  last 
wishes  of  the 
artist  Roy 
Lichtenstein, 
who  died  aged 
73  in 

September, 
has  bean 
realised  with 
the  donation  of 
Ms  1991 
pafciUnU 
Interior  With 
WatarfBlaato 
the  Tate 
GaHevy>  writes 
DanGJaister. 

Two  weeks 
before  his 
death 

Lichtenstein 

told  the  owner, 

TV  producer 
and  patron 
Dougin 
Cramer,  that  it 
would  give  Mm 
"great 

pleasure” for 
the  painting 

fright)  to  goto 
the  Tate. 
Interior  With 
WataffiMte 
part  of 

Llctitenstien’s 
final  series  off 
interiors, 
which  were 
derived  from 
adverts  bn  the 
Yellow  Pages. 


New  fears 
on  breast 
implants 


Chris  Mihlll 

Medical  Correspondent 


Desperate  Dan  rides  again  after  furore  over  comic  cut  gives  rise  to  fears  of  stunt 


KamalAfuned  _ 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  WHIFF  of  publicity 
stunt  joined  the  aromas  of 
cow  pie  and  owl  hoot  juice 
after  Dandy  announced  yes- 


terday that  Desperate  Dan 
would  return  to  the  comic  a 
week  after  being  axed  as  too 

cQd-fashloned. 

D C Thomson,  the  publisher 
of  Dandy  and  its  stablemate 
the  Beano,  said  that  due  to 
“unprecedented”  public  oppo- 


sition the  country’s  favourite 
cowboy  would  be  resurrected 
for  the  60th  anniversary  issue 
next  month. 

Last  week  the  company  an- 
nounced that  it  was  pension- 
ing off  Desperate  Dan,  Cactus- 
viHe's  most  famous  resident 


who  controls  his  designer 
stubble  with  a blow  torch  and 
a diamond  razor,  to  make  way 
for  characters  wtth  more  ap- 
peal to  the  1990s. 

Newspapers  campaigned 
for  his  return,  the  Sun  de- 
manding Its  readers  “Save 


t . 

VX 


Dankind”.  and  even  the  eru- 
dite Radio  4 held  a debate  on 
the  subject 

“We  often  got  some  reaction 
in  the  past  when  we  dropped 
characters  of  long-standing  Eke 
BifTo  the  Bear  and  Lord 
Snooty,”  said  Dave  Donaldson. 


managing  editor  of  D C Thom- 
son’s children’s  publications, 
“but  nothing  like  thic  Some 
cynical  people  have  said  to  me 
that  this  was  all  about  increas- 
ing circulation  of  the  Dandy, 
but  it  was  only  ever  supposed 
to  be  a bit  of  fan.” 


THE  failure  rate  of  sili- 
cone breast  implants 
may  be  Ear  higher 
than  previously 
thought,  with  95  per  cent 
likely  to  leak  if  left  in  place 
for  20  years  or  more,  Ameri- 
can government  scientists 
will  say  today. 

Manufacturers  have  previ- 
ously said  the  failure  rate  is 
between  02  and  1.1  per  cent, 
but  the  scientists  state: 
“There  is  an  emerging  con- 
sensus that  both  the  inci- 
dence and  prevalence  of 
breast  Implant  rupture  is 
much  higher  than  previously 
suspected.”  . 

The  researchers  ssqy,  in  the 
Lancet,  that  the  risk  of  a rup- 
ture or  tear  increases  with 
timi»  as  the  shell  of  th<»  im- 
plant steadily  weakens.  One 
study  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  with  . both  im- 
plants intact  was  89‘per  cent 
after  eight  years.  However,  at 
12  years  this  was  51'^per  cent 
and  by  20  years  only  ffve  per 
cent  were  intact  <* 

But  the  researches^  refrain 

from  suggesting  the . public 
health  Implications  foil;  their 
study,  as  It  is  still  notrlear  if 
leaking  silicone  can-^  cause 
problems  such  as  immune 
diseases  or  even  cancer; 

In  some  cases  whegp  there 
is  no  obvious 
cal  removal  might 
problems  than  lea 
plants  in  place. 

Around  5,000  women  in  the 
UK  have  silicone  breast  im- 
plants every  year.  Up  to  40 
per  cent  follow  a mastectomy 
and  the  rest  are  cosmetic. 

In  this  country  the  number 
of  women  with  implants  runs 
to  thousands.  In  America, 
possibly  two  million  women 
have  implants,  20  per  cent  of 
them  being  for  breast  recon- 
struction after  «wie*»r  and  80 
per  cent  for  breast 
augmentation. 

Lori  Brown  and  colleagues, 
from  the  office  of  surveillance 
and  biometrics  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in 
Maryland,  have  reviewed 


studies  on  leakage  rates  and 
also  looked  at  techniques  to 
assess  how  intact  the  im- 
plants are  — such  as  ultra- 
sound and  hi-tech  body 
scanners. 

The  scientists  say  that  even 
basic  information  about  rup- 
ture rate  Is  unknown,  as  is 
the  frequency  and  severity  of 
possible  health  consequences. 
“Nor  is  it  clear  whether  im- 
plant rupture  and  subsequent 
increased  exposure  to  sili- 
cone gel  are  associated  with 
the  development  or  systemic 
systematic  disease." 

Reviews  of  silicone  breast 
implants  set  up  by  the  previ- 
ous Conservative  government 
found  no  medical  evidence 
that  they  were  a health  risk. 

However  In  June.  Baroness 
Jay,  the  junior  health  minis- 
ter. set  up  an  independent 
review  to  look  at  the  safety  of 
implants  and  the  consultation 


‘No-one  can  say  if 
these  implants  are 
safe.  We  are  not 
crazy,  we  are 
sick  and  we  need 
treatment.’ 


process  available  to  women 
before  the  operation.  A report 
is  expected  early  next  year. 

Surgery  to  replace  old  im- 
plants is  currently  advised 
only  If  a woman  is  experienc- 
ing problems. 

Silicone  Support  UK,  a 
charity  for  women  who  riafrg 
they  have  been  damngwi  by 

implants,  said  yesterday  that 
the  devices  should  be  banned 
until  manufacturers  could 
prove  them  safe. 

A spokeswoman  said:  “if 
you  ask  surgeons  in  this 
country  about  the  rupture 
rate,  they  say  it  Is  very  «maii 
or  zero  — now  the  FDA  has 
said  it  is  95  per  cent  No-one 
ran  say  if  these  implants  are 
safe.  We  are  not  crazy  — we 
are  sick  and  we  need  treat- 
ment” 
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Protester  Zoe.  Elford  makes  her  point  at  the  museum  yesterday 

Museum 


Environmental  group  may  pull 
out  of  ‘awful’  exhibition  on 
genetically  modified  crops 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MART1H  AROLES 


The  menu 


Genetic  modification 
could  revolutionise  more 
than  food,  but  DNA  manipula- 
tion is  Ukeiy  to  hU  the  dinner  ■ 
plate  first  Sc&xiistssey  the 
mam  could,  soon  include: 

Low  fiat  chips . Achieved  by 
Increasing  the  level  of  standi 
and  reducing  the  water  con- 
tent, leaving  less  moisture  to 
absorb  oil  during  frying. 
Banana  vaccines.  Geneti- 
cally modified  potatoes  al- 
ready carry  a vaccine  For  hep- 
atitis B.  The  same  technique 
could  create  vaccines  in  ha-; 
nanas  to  fight  other  diseases 
such  as  diarrhoea. 

Super  rice.  Genetic  traits 
from  pea  plants  could  produce 
a higher  protein  rice. 

Higher  vitamin,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Nutrient  levels  - 
can  he  boosted  with  extra  vita- 
mins Cand  E.  Modification  to 
alow  down  softening  will 

make  them  lastlonger,  too. 
Pest-killlng  cauliflower. 
Snowdrops’  DNA  contains  an 
insect-resistant  gene,  lectin, 
which  couM  be  transferred  to 
vulnerable  cauliflowers  . 
Relaxed  pigs,  Porcine  stress 
syndrome,  which  affects  meat 
quality,  has  been  traced  to  a 
specific  gene  mutation.  A 
DNA  test  to  Identify  the  carri- 
ers could  banish  it 
Faster  growing  fish.  Salmon 
growths  have  already  been 
speeded  up,  enabling  them  to 
be  eaten  sooner,  and  Cheaper. 
Designer  jeans.  Hide  pig- 
ment genes  inserted  into  cot- 
ton plants  have  produced  a 

hi  ile  lint,  which  may  And  the 
need,  to  dye. 


A genetically  modified  tomato  plant  in  the  exhibition 


Tessa  Jowell:  stressed  strictness  of  food  regulations 


RoiyCarroll 


Greenpeace  is 
considering  with- 
drawing its  contri- 
butions to  the 
Science  Museum's 
exhibition  on  genetically 
modified  food,  claiming  the 
displays,  unveiled  yesterday, 
are  biased  and  underplay 
risks  to  consumers. 

Warnings  of  potential  dan- 
gers had  been  banished  to  the 
rear  of  the  hall  and  children 
were  encouraged  to  see  gen- 
etic scientists  as  “heroes” 
who  killed  bugs  and  made 


food  tastier,  said  Greenpeace, 
which  is  prominently  listed 
as  a supporter  of  the  event. 

Dr  Douglas  Parr,  the 
organisation's  campaign  cen- 
tre director,  said  he  gave  posi- 
tive Interviews  to  television 
crews  before  having  a chance 
to  look  properly  at  the  exhibi- 
tion and  discover  bow 
“awfiii"  it  was. 

“Our  fears  are  ghettoised  to 
a small  section  which  many 
visitors  will  probably  miss. 
The  whole  tone  is  unreC.ec- 
tive  of  the  concerns  people 
have.  I'd  be  concerned  if 
people  saw  our  name  on  the 
plaque  as  an  endorsement  of 


the  displays.”  The  museum. 
In  South  Kensington,  London, 
is  billing  its  Future  Foods?  ex- 
hibition as  giving  an  over- 
view of  the  applications  and 
concerns  of  geneii rally  modi- 
fied food. 

Professor  Dick  Fla  veil.  who 
as  director  of  the  John  Zones 
Centre  for  genetic  research 
was  one  of  the  speakers  in- 
vited to  open  the  exhibition, 
said  afterwards  that  the  dis- 
plays underplayed  concerns 
of  environmentalists. 

‘T  agree  this  is  pro-indus- 
try. But  we  need  events  like 
this  to  Inform  people  One  of 
the  big  problems  is  the  low 
level  of  understanding.  The 
Government  knows  that  we 
need  consensus  if  genetically 
modified  food  is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  10  years'  time.” 

Praising  the  exhibition, 
Tessa  Jowell,  the  Health  Min- 


ister, told  the  audience  of 
journalists  and  school- 
children  that  stringent  regu- 
lations on  the  food  industry 
demonstrated  the  priority 
given  to  public  health  by  the 
Government 

Just  before  Ms  Jowell  got 
up  to  speak  a protester,  Zoe 

Elford,  aged  26.  broke  from 
the  audience  and  seized  the 
lectern  to  denounce  the  exhi- 
bition as  food  industry  propa- 
ganda. 

Museum  staff  allowed  Ms 
Elford  to  speak  uninterrupted 
for  four  minutes,  during 
which  she  railed  against  gen- 
etic research.  “Look  at  what 
happened  to  BSE.  It  totally 
fucked  everything  up.” 

He  whihiHon.  which  runs 
until  March  29.  1998,  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Food  and  Drink 
Federation,  the  Biotechnol- 
ogy and  Biological  Sciences 


Research  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Fish- 
eries and  Food. 

Publicity  material  says  sci- 
entists are  looking  to  genetic 
modification  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer demand  for  food  that  is 
safe,  tasty,  cheap,  healthy, 
low-calorie,  long-lasting  and 
environmentally  friendly - 

“Soon  consumers  may  be 
able  to  choose  from  potatoes 
that  make  low-fat  Chips,  broc- 
coli that  helps  prevent  cancer- 
and  strawberries  that  last 
longer. 

“Farmers  could  profit  from 
weed-killer  resistant  crops 
and  developing  countries 
could  benefit  from  crops  that 
are  modified  to  grow  in  hos- 
tile conditions  such  as 
drought  These  products  may 
sound  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
all  of  them  could  be  possible 
.with  genetic  modification."  - - 


Displays  include  a living 
genetically  modified  tomato 
plant  given  permission  to  be 
imported  from  the  United 
States,  flip  books  to  explain 
gene  chromosomes,  samples 
of  selectively  bred  wheat  and 
cabbages,  developmental  low- 
calorie  beer  and  a model  of  a 
Greenpeace  protester  dressed 
in  white  boiler  suit  holding  a 
red  cross  alongside  a manne- 
quin dressed  in  genetic  modi- 
fication regulations. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  play 
a space-invaders  type  game 
where  they  genetically  mod- 
ify their  crop  to  save  it  from  a 
deadly  caterpillar  invasion. 

Another  interactive  display 
allows  a weedy  field  of  modi- 
fied crops  to  be  sprayed.  The 
weeds  die  but  when  a lever 
for  a future  scenario  is  turned 
the  weeds  are  shown  to  have 
become  resistant  to  herbicide. 
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companies  to 
continue  to  monitor  progress. 


Feet  sawn  off  body 

A MAN  was  found  dead  to  his  bed  with  his  feet  cutoff  and  plared 

at  the  end  erfthe  bed.  Knives  and  a hacksaw  were  found  nmrhy  in 

fee  flat  of  country  and  western  music  fen  Peter West,  aged  58.  in 
Corby  to  Northamptonshire.  Police  entered  the  flat  on  Saturday 

after  relatives  ofMr  West,  who  was  unemployed  and  divorced, 
reported  him  missing.  He  may  have  been  dead  a fortnight. 

A woman  aged  SO  who  also  lived  in  the  council  fiat  was  arrested 
and  questioned.  She  has  been  remanded  into  the  care  of  social 

workers. 


Judge  orders  Take 
That  star  to  pay  up 


Owen  Bowcott 


ROBBIE  williams,  for- 
mer Take  That 
singer,  was  yesterday 
left  facing  a legal  bill 
of  at  least  £250.000  when  a 
High  Court  judge  ordered  him 
to  pay  back  cash  due  after  he 
walked  out  on  the  group. 

The  interim  settlement  fol- 
lows a protracted  court  case 
during  which  the  23-year-old 
from  Stoke-on-Trent  had  ar- 
gued that  his  ex-manager,  Ni- 
gel Martin-Smith,  who 
formed  the  highly  successful 
boy  band,  had  no  right  to 
extra  commission  payments. 

But  Mr  Justice  Ferris,  sit- 
ting at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  In  London,  ruled  that 
Mr  Williams  must  immedi- 
ately hand  over  £90,000,  plus 
interest  and  VAT,  as  well  as 
bearing  the  entire  costs  of  the 
action.  Legal  sources  esti- 
mated the  total  owed  at  more 
than  £250.000. 

The  singer,  who  now  has  a 
solo  career  and  claims  to  have 
overcome  his  drink  problems, 
is  currently  touring  in 
Europe,  the  court  was  told. 


His  solicitor,  Ann  Harrison, 
said  she  was  disappointed  by 
the  judgment  and  would  con- 
sider an  appeal 

Mr  Justice  Ferris  said  Wil- 
liams was,  until  July  13,  1995, 
a “member  of  an  extremely 
successful  group  of  perform- 
ers of  popular  music  under 
the  name  Take  That”. 

In  October  1990  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  group 
— Mark  Owen,  Howard  Don- 
ald, Jason  Orange  and  Gary 
Barlow  — entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Mr  Martin- 
Smith  under  which  he  agreed 
to  act  as  manager  in  return 
for  a share  of  their  earnings. 

“Since  the  time  when  Rob- 
bie Williams  left  the  group.” 
the  judge  added,  "he  has 
refused  or  failed  to  pay  some 
of  the  remuneration  which 
Mr  Martin-Smith  claims  to  be 
payable  to  him  under  the 
management  agreement.” 

Mr  Justice  Ferris  accord- 
ingly ordered  Mr  Williams  to 
pay  20  per  cent  commission 
on  two  sums  amounting  to 
£450,000  — a figure  of  £90,000, 
He  also  ordered  inquiries  into 
whether  any  further  money 
was  owed  to  Mr  Martin-Smith 


In  Germany  you 
can  now  get 
hold  of  the  paper 
you’re  holding  more 
easily. 


The  Guardian  International  offers  you  s European 
perspective  of  the  latest  news,  including  business, 
economics,  sport  and  specialist  feaiuros.  As  part  of 
our  initiative  to  make  it  more  readily  available,  you 
can  now  take  out  a subscription. 

The  newspaper  v.'i'l  be  delivered  to  your  home  early 
each  day  at  a reduced  rate  so,  if  you'd  lik'd  the 
Guardian  International  more  quickly  and  cheaply, 
simply  get  hold  of  the  phono  and  call  06205/955-0 
or  write  to  Press' Services  T hull,  GmbH.  Subscription 
Department,  Postfach  16  40.  5o“59  Hockenheim, 


TMSuardian 


and  whether  damages  could 
be  claimed  for  breach  of  the 
management  agreement 

Williams  was  given  until 
January  9 to  swear  an  affida- 
vit disclosing  the  extent  of  ad- 
ditional earnings.  The  judge 
found,  however,  that  Mr  Mar- 
tin-Smith was  not  entitled  to 
commission  on  royalties  from 
a book  — “if  I read  it  prop- 
erly" — entitled  Take  That  — 
Our  Greatest  Hits,  published 
by  Virgin  in  1996. 

Founded  in  1990,  Take  That 
became  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful with  their  image  as  a 
sober,  clean-living,  single 
men's  band. 

“Unhappily,  from  about  the 
middle  of  1994  onwards, 
strains  began  to  develop 
within  the  group  because  of 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the 
other  members  about  the  be- 
haviour of  Robbie  WflUams.” 

On  July  13,  1995  after  a 
meeting  between  the  five 
members  of  the  group.  Wil- 
liams “said  be  was  leaving 
the  group  and  walked  opt”. 
The  agreement  between  the 
singer  and  the  manager  was 
deemed  to  have  terminated  on 
February  10, 1996. 


End  of  a 
protracted 
legal  battle 
. . .Former 
singer  with 
the  boy  band 
Take That 
Robbie 
WB  Bams  (left) 
at  the  High 
Court  fat 
London 
yesterday 
where  he  was 
ordered  to  pay 
the  £90,000 
commission 
due  to  Ms 
former 
manager, 
Nigel  Martin- 
Smith  fright}. 


to  hear  the 
mfhg 
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Helicopter  winchman  found  dead 
in  sea  after  rescuing  ten  crewmen 


Lawrence  Donegan 


RESCUE  teams  recovered 

the  body  of  a helicopter 
winchman  yesterday,  22 
hours  after  he  went  missing 
following  the  rescue  of  10 
crewmen  from  a ship  which 
had  run  aground  on  file  Shet- 
land Isles. 

William  Deacon,  aged  50, 
was  swept  overboard  after  the 
last  of  the  crewmen  on  board 
the  Green  Lily  had  been 
winched  on  to  a search  and 
rescue  helicopter.  Five  crew 
were  earlier  lifted  off  the  ves- 
sel by  a coastguard  boat  The 
ship  had  run  aground  off 
Bressay  In  mountainous  seas. 
An  RAF  rescue  helicopter 
recovered  Mr  Deacon's  body 
10  miles  north  of  the  wreck. 

Mr  Deacon,  a father  of  two 
from  the  Aberdeenshire  vil- 
lage of  Ellon,  was  working  on 
a Bristow  helicopter  which 
was  on  contract  to  the  Shet- 
land coastguard  when  the 


Bahamas-registered  vessel 
got  into  trouble.  The  company 
denied  reports  that  he  disap- 
peared after  a safety  wire 
linking  him  to  the  helicopter 
was  severed  when  it  snagged 
on  the  ship’s  rigging. 

Mr  Deacon  had  recently 
been  commended  for  bravery 
and  had  27  years’  rescue  expe- 
rience with  the  Royal  Navy, 
British  Airways  and  Bristow. 
Friends  and  colleagues  last 
night  paid  tribute  to  his 
courage. 

“He  was  one  of  the  best  and 
was  one  of  an  elite  team  that 
Bristow  used  as  troubleshoot- 
ers to  go  to  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances. For  him  this  was  a 
fairly  routine -Job  and  when 
he  does  a tremendous  job  like 
that  in  rescuing  io  people, 
then  Is  lost  himself,  it  makes 
it  all  the  more  tragic,”  a 
coastguard  spokesman  said. 

Mr  Deacon  leaves  a wife, 
Loma,  a daughter  aged  21  and 
a son  aged  24. 

George  Ironside,  secretary 


at  the  McDonald  Golf  Club 
where  Mr  Deacon  was  a mem- 
ber. said  the  community  of  El- 
lon was  proud  of  the  wtoch- 
man."He  was  a quiet  and 

unassuming  man  who  never 
talked  about  his  work  and 
really  it  doesn't  surprise  me 
that  he  was  a rescue  special- 
ist That  shows  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  man." 

The  crew  of  the  Green  Lily, 
six  Croatian  officers  and  nine 
Filipino  crewmen,  were  stay- 
ing at  the  fishermen's  mis- 
sion in  Lerwick,  Shetland, 
where  they  will  remain  until 
initial  investigations  into  the 
incident  have  been 
completed. 

The  inquiry  into  the  ship's 
loss  will  concentrate  on  why 
the  vessel  left  Lerwick  har- 
bour on  Tuesday  morning,  de- 
spite some  of  the  worst 
weather  in  living  memory.  A 
spokesman  for  the  harbour 
trust  said  the  Green  Lily, 
which  was  carrying  a cargo  of 
frozen  fish  to  the  Canary  Is- 


lands, was  the  only  ship  to 
leave  the  port  that  day. 

• The  owners  of  a trawler 
which  has  been  missing  with 
four  crew  for  nine  days  yes- 
terday launched  their  own  air 
March  for  the  vessel-  The 
move  followed  concerns  by 
the  families  of  the  four  men 
on  board  that  a search  by  an 
RAF  Nimrod  on  Tuesday  bad 
not  been  continued  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  vessel’s  owners  first 
raised  the  alarm  after  the  70ft 
Margaretha  Maria,  owned  by 
the  Trelawny  Fish  Company, 
of  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  failed  to 
return  to  its  home  port  of 
Newlyn  on  Monday.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  from  it  siiw 
it  left  the  port  on  Tuesday  last 
week. 

On  board  the  search  air- 
craft were  Malcolm  Chope,  co- 
owner of  Trelawny.  and  Niail 
Todd,  of  Penberth,  whose 
father  John,  aged  46,  and 
brother  Kerry,  24,  were  on  the 
trawler’s  crew. 


Woman  fights  for  life  after 

petrol  attack  by  gang  in  park 


Afison  Daniels 


YOUNG  woman  was  left 
^•fighting  for  her  life  last 
night  after  being  doused  in 
Petrol  and  set  alight  by  a 
group  of  teenagers  in  an  un- 
provoked attack  in  a park. 

Heidi  Brown,  23,  and  her 
boyfriend,  Chris  Kelly,  28, 
from  Bexbin,  East  Sussex, 
were  walking  along  a footpath 
past  two  schools  shortly  after 
6pm  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  what  police  describe 
as  an  appalling  attack. 

The  couple,  who  Share  a 
home  to  the  town's  Sidley  es- 
tate. had  been  on  a shopping 

As  they  crossed  the  park  a 
gang  appeared  and  petrol  and 
a lighter  or  match  were 
thrown  at  Ms  Brown  by  three 
or  four  youths.  Within  mo- 
ments she  had  collapsed  on 
the  ground  with  her  clothes 
burning. 

Nfr  Kelly  tried  to  beat  out 
me  frames  before  manager 
farag  her  into  a puddle.  He 
then  ran  to  the  nearby  King 
02a  primary  school  and 


moned  help.  Ms  Br 
later  transferred  to  t 
^ at  the  Queen 
Hospital  in  East  G 
She  suffered  serious 
her  face  and  body  ar 
a critical  conditii 
ventilator. 

Mr  Kelly  was  del 
hospital  overnig 
treated  for  minor  buu 
hands  and  face. 

Detective  Superb 
Pabl  Westwood,  o! 
Police,  said  the  att 
aPB*rehtly  motiveles 
nJ*e  free 

off  to  allow  forensic  c 
carry  out  a search. 
^?ftQUS  to  a speak  ti 
“teenagers  seen  in  t 
attack  was  n 
as  attempts 
Dut  it  was  an  anre 
sault.  “it  seems  to  h 
“J^telyunprovok 
thatffHS*  spokesmj 
JJ®*  Mr  Kelly  was  tin 
and  although 
been  able  to  S 
The  youths 
wan 

tne  incident  w»«s 
seconds.  ^ 
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Literacy  plan 
for  pupils 
hits  barrier 


Reading: 

Summer  school 
progress  hit  by 
move  at  age  1 1 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  Government  has 
ordered  an  urgent 
inquiry  into  why 
children’s  reading 
and  writing  skills 
deteriorate  when  they  switch 
from  primary  to  secondary 
school  — even  after  they  have 
received  special  tuition  at  one 
of  Labour's  new-style  summer 
literacy  schools. 

The  trend  emerged  in  the 
first  detailed  report  of  the  lit- 
eracy school  programme, 
which  has  been  piloted  in  so 
schools.  At  least  half  the  1,580 
pupils  made  reading  progress 
of  six  months  or  more  during 
the  three  weeks  at  summer 
school,  while  their  confidence 
in  reading  and  learning  was 
significantly  boosted  by  join- 
ing the  schools. 

But  school  standards  minis- 
ter Stephen  Byers  said  the 
report  also  revealed  that  the 
process  of  transferring  from 
primary  to  secondary  school 
hampered  all  pupils’  progress 
— even  if  they  have  attended 
a summer  school.  He  would 
be  asking  schools  inspectors 
to  look  urgently  at  “this  sig- 
nificant barrier”  to  achieving 


Chapter  one 


CHARLIE  Nobbs  put 
Brighton's  Patcham 
High  School  on  the  map 
when  he  spoke  at  the 
Labour  conference  of  his 
experiences  at  summer  lit- 
eracy school,  writes  Rebecca 
Smlthers. 

The  11 -year-old,  who  won 

an  award  for  effort,  said  he 
read  four  books  during  the 
course,  “which  is  about 
three  more  than  I would 
have  read”.  His  reward? 
Tea  with  Tony  Blair  during 
his  half-term  holiday. 

Patcham  pupils  had  to 
complete  50  hours  of 
tuition  and  reading.  Yes- 
terday Adrian  Money,  Pat- 
cham’s  deputy  headteacher 
and  summer  school  co-ordi- 
nator,  said  the  programme 
stimulated  unprecedented 
interest:  “One  child,  who 
normally  read  little,  read 
14  books  in  a fortnight,  and 
many  others  also  exceeded 
the  top  target  of  12  books.” 


steady  progress  in  pupils' 
achievement 

The  summer  schools  — 
backed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  bailed  as  a success  at  the 
Labour  party  conference  — - 
are  designed  for  11-year-olds 
who  foiled  to  reach  the  - ex- 
pected level  of  English  at  the 
end  of  primary  scbooL 

The  evaluation  included 
tests  carried  out  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Edu- 
cational Research  in  May  and 


September  on  children  who 
took  part  in  summer  schools, 
and  others  who  did  not 
The  results  showed  that 
while  there  were  immediate 
benefits  to  pupils  at  summer 
schools,  any  progress  was  not 
sustained  sufficiently  to 
reflect  in  the  September  tests. 
“This  result  indicates  that  the 
design  of  summer  school  pro- 
grammes for  1998  will  need  to 
pay  close  attention  to  ensur- 
ing continuity  through  the 
period  of  transition,”  said  the 
Department  for  Education 
report.  “Holiday  reading  and 
close  co-operation  between 
primary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers win  be  key  elements  in 
facilitating  transition." 

The  Government  said  yes- 
terday it  win  press  ahead 
with  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  In  the  pro- 
ject to  500.  “This  pilot  scheme 
helped  us  to  learn  what  works 
best.”  Mr  Byers  added.  “We 
now  have  enough  knowledge 
on  which  to  expand  the 
scheme  in  1998.” 

Teachers  and  advisers  com- 
mented cm  the  pupils'  in- 
creased confidence  in  their 
ability  to  learn,  as  well  as  the 
positive  response  from 
parents  who  helped  out  with 
the  schemes  and  monitored 
their  children's  progress. 

Dave  Seddon,  head  teacher 
of  Wodensborough  Commu- 
nity Technology  -College, 
Wednesbury.  in  the  West  Mid- 
lands, said:  "I  have  rarely 
been  involved  in  an  initiative 
that  was  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing success.  The  reaction  of 
pupils,  staff  and  parents  was 
amazing.” 


^ V t Heads  tell  of  ‘hellish’  sacking  dilemmas 


Rebecca  Smlthers 


MEAD  teachers  have  de- 
scribed how  they  have 
gone  “to  hell  and  hack”  when 
weeding  out  foiling  teachers, 
in  a report  published  today. 

The  report,  by  the  Centre 
for  Research  into  Teaching 
and  Learning  Project,  and 
overseen  by' Ted  Wragg,  pro- 


fessor of  education  at  Exeter 
university,  comes  as  the  Gov- 
ernment prepares  to  imple- 
ment new  “fast  track”  disci- 
plinary procedures  for 
teachers,  and  to  announce  a 
training  programme  for 
heads,  including  management 
advice  from  business. 

In  the  report  a number  of 
heads  describe  .bow  they  were 
“tortured”  by  feelings  of  em- 


pathy with  teachers  suffering 
health  problems  or  broken 
marriages. 

One  head  was  threatened 
with  violence  by  a teacher’s 
husband.  “When  they  finally 
got  rid  of  the  teacher,  they 
were  consumed  by  guilt  and 
feelings  of  personal  failure, 
however  much  colleagues  of 
governors  assured  them  they 
had  done  the  right  thing”. 


Spoilt  for  choice 


A political  choice  of  bitters  available  at  New  Alresfbrd’s  Horse  and  Groom  as  voting  took  place  in  the  Winchester 
election,  ordered  to  be  reran  after  defeated  Tory  Gerry  Malone  protested  at  conn  ting  irregularities 

End  to  Patten  case  angers  FO 


NBehael  WNte 
Political  EdRor 


THE  Attorney  General, 
John  Morris,  last  night 
infuriated  Foreign 
Office  mandarins  and  MJ6  by 
announcing  that  the  former 
governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Chris 
Patten,  will  not  be  investi- 
gated or  prosecuted  over  alle- 
gations that  he  gave  classified 
documents  to  his  biographer, 
Jonathan  Dimbleby. 

Mr  Morris  told  MPs  that 
“intelligence  and  foreign  rela- 
tions considerations”  out- 
weighed other  public  interest 
factors  in  the  case.  It  sprang 
to  public  attention  in  August 


when  Conservatives  accused 
Peter  Mandeison,  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  of  news 
management  at  Mr  Patten’s 
grppn«A  by  confirming  M36 
disquiet  over  Mr  Dimbleby's 
book,  The  Last  Governor. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  the 
controversy  broke  in  the  Sun- 
day Times,  file  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Robin  Cook,  had  been 
in  the  media  spotlight  over 
revelations  about  tbe  break- 
up of  his  marriage. 

Yesterday  Mr  Morris  told 
the  Labour  MP  for  Dudley 
North,  Ross  Cranston:  “No 
useflil  purpose  would  have 
been  served  for  there  to  have 
been  a police  Investigation  in 
this  matter.”  He  added:  “Fol- 


lowing fiie  consultation  of  rel- 
evant colleagues  I concluded 
that  these  considerations  out- 
weighed other  public  interest 
considerations  which  might 
otherwise  have  required  a 
prosecution  in  respect  of  any 
offence  established  by  a crimi- 
nal investigation.” 

The  official  Whitehall  line 
last  night  was  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  an  indepen- 
dent law  officer,  taking  his 
own  decision.  Unofficially, 
the  “old  Ghina  hands”  at  the 
Foreign  Office  and  their 
friends  in  MI6  are  said  to  be 
angry  and  disappointed. 

Either  version  may  be 
doubted,  since  both  carry  costs 
— not  least  the  airing  In  a 


prosecution  of  a deep  policy 
dispute  over  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  handover  of  Hong 
Kong. 

The  nub  of  official  anger 
was  that  Mr  Patten  had  been 
given  rare  access  to  papers 
relating  to  Hong  Song  before 
his  1992-97  tenure  as  the  terri- 
tory's last  British  chief  execu- 
tive. He  is  alleged  to  have  let 
Mr  Dimbleby,  a friend,  have 
improper  access  to  them,  so 
that  they  feature  in  bis  book. 

Mr  Patten  said  the  Foreign 
Office  and  MIS  claims  were 
“totally  false”.  Mr  Dimbleby 
accused  FO  critics  of  “breath- 
taking arrogance”  and  de- 
scribed the  allegations  as 
“astonishing”. 


Did  anyone  have  a good 
day?:  Rather  risky  for  Dr  Brian 
Iddon.  Labour  backbencher 
for  Bolton  South  Cast,  focal! 
for  the  decrirninriisation  of 
cannabis.  “The  1971  Drugs  Act 
is  hopelessly  out  of  date 
because  the  usage  of  drugs 
has  changed  completely.  Peo- 
ple from  all  social  classes  are 
taking  drugs  nowadays  and 
drug-taking  has  beams 
tremendously  fashionable, 0 
said  toe  good  doctor.  Doesn't 
he  remember  what  Labour 
spinners  led  by  Peter  Mandei- 
son did  to  Chris  Davies,  the  Lib 
Dem  candidate,  at  the  Little- 
borough  and  Saddieworth 
byelection  (he  won)  when  he 
suggested  a debate  on  toe 
weed... 

Bad  Day  for  turkeys:  Jack 
Willey,  the  godfather  of  William 
Hague  will  miss  his  marriage  to 
Fflon  Jenkins  in  toe  House  of 
Commons  chape!  because  he 
Is  a butcher  and  too  busy  get- 
ting ready  for  Christmas, 
according  i 
the  Tory 
leader’s 
mother. 

Mr  Wil- 
ley, 68, 
has 
known 
Mr  Hagueb' 
father,  Nigel, 
all  his  life  and  attended  Greas- 
brough  Infants  School,  near 
Rotherham,  South  Yorkshire, 
with  him.  Stella  Hague  said: 
"The  week  before  Christmas 
could  not  be  a worse  time  but 
he  Is  nobly  letting  his  wife  go 
for  the  big  day.” 

Sniffy  day:  Simon  Jenkins,  a 
Millennium  Commissioner,  told 
MPs  on  the  Commons  select 
committee  on  culture,  media 
and  sport,  that  the  Festival  of 
Britain  had  been  little  more 
than  a ‘nationalised  industry 
trade  fair”.  A precocious 
judgment  for  someone  aged 
six  at  the  time. 


Creep  of  the  day;  Ealing 
North  newboy,  Steve  Pound, 
who  attacked  Harriet  Harman's 
critics  on  lone  parent  benefits, 
saying  “It's  only  the  cost  of  two 
packs  of  fags.”  When  chal- 
lenged later  he  is  supposed  to 
have  explained  “the  whips  told 
me  to  say  tt.” 


Today 


Likely  to  be  dominated  by 
inquests  and  triumphalism  fol- 
lowing this  morning’s  byelec- 
tion results. 


Rule  change 
slashes  MPs’ 
contracts 


Nolan  factor: 

Registered 
consultancies 
fall  by  66pc 


PawMftolcto 
WoMmiiwIoi  Con-pond—* 


THE  number  of  con- 
sultancies declared 
by  MPs  on  the  regis- 
ter of  members  in- 
terests published 
yesterday  has  dropped,  by  66 
per  cent  — from  240  to  80  — 
mainly  as  a result  of  the  new 
restrictions  stopping  paid  ad- 
vocacy in  Parliament 
following  the  cash  for  ques- 
tions scandaL 

The  drop  — the  biggest 
since  the  register  began  in 
1974  — reflects  both  the  new 
composition  of . Parliament 


following  labour’s  landslide 
victory  and  the  effect  of  Lord 
Nolan’s  reforms  which  forced 
MPs  to  release  details  of  the 
contract  and  the  salary  band 
they  receive  for  tbe  work. 

The  new  register,  in  an  un- 
precedented departure,  also 
reveals  the  principal  donors 
for  all  five  Tory  leadership 
contenders,  showing  that 
total  donations  exceeded 
£280,000  to  woo  the  164  voters. 

William  Hague  received 
over  £110,000  to  mount  his 
leadership  bid  — twice  the 
funding  received  by  John 
Redwood,  who  received 
£55,000,  including  £10,000 
from  former  MP  David  Evans. 

Stephen  DorreH,  the  former 
health  minister  had  no  back- 
ing while  Peter  Lllley 
received  over  £28,000. 

Former  chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  received  £42,000  and 
former  home  secretary 
Michael  Howard,  £49,000.  Mr 
Clarke  was  mainly  funded  by 
businessman  Nat  Pori,  who 
gave  £32,000.  He  also  received 


£4000  from  MEPs  John  Ste- 
vens and  Brendan  Donnelly. 

The  wealthiest  Tory  front- 
bencher is  Sir  Norman 
Fowler,  who  earns  wen  in  ex- 
cess of  £100,000,  on  top  of  his 
£43,000  a year  Parliamentary 
salary,  as  chairman  of  Mid- 
land Independent  News- 
papers, and  the  National 
House  Building  Council:  and 
director  of  Express  News- 
papers and  Aggregate  Indus- 
tries. Two  of  his  directorships 
in  house-building  and  quarry- 
ing prevent  him  from  speak- 
ing in  his  frontbench  role  as 
environment  spokesman. 

Elizabeth  raarfrman,  Labour 
MP  for  Erewash,  received  over 
a quarter  of  ho*  campaign  ex- 
penses from  Geraldine  and 
Philip  Jeffrey,  the  owner  of 
Fads  decorating  riiah)  one  cf 
Tony  Blair's  top  donors. 

Nigel  Griffiths,  the  con- 
sumer affairs  minister, 
received  more  than  a quarter 
of  his  costs  In  holding  Edin- 
burgh South  from  Usdaw,  the 
shopworkers  union. 


Small  change  in  the  small  print 


□ Speaker  Betty  Booth- 
royd's  familiar  specs  have 
their  place  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  MPs’ register. 
She  declares  a gift  of  three 
pairs  from  Safilo  UK. 

□ Sport  minister  Tony 
Banks  declares  that  he  buys 


and  sells  paintings,  busts 
and  items  of  political 
memorabilia. 

□ Biggest  earner  from  jour- 
nalism is  George  Galloway, 
Labour  MP  for  Glasgow, 
Billhead— £52,000  a year 
for  his  weekly  column  in 


The  Mail  on  Sunday.  Small- 
est earner  appears  top  for- 
mer BBC  war  correspon- 
dent, Martin  Bell, 
Independent  MP  for  Tatton, 
a modest  £L320  a year  from 
the  Manchester  Evening 
News.  . 
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Labour  sneaks 
round  on  Ken 


NEW  Labour.  New  StasL 
Ken  Livingstone  and 
Diane  Abbott,  the  left- 
wing  pair  who  dared  to  call  for 
an  official  inquiry  into  the 
party's  Bemie-gate  problems, 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
get  off  scot-free.  A round  robin 
is  being  circulated  by  ultra- 
loyalists complaining  to  dive 
Soley.  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party,  about 
the  wicked  NEC  duo. 

BUT  help  is  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  Paul  Tyler,  the 
Cornish  Lib  Dem.  He 
heard  Ken  say  during  Wednes- 
day's debate  on  the  Mayor  of 
London  Bill  that  he  would 
have  voted  for  Lib  Dem 
amendments  if  doing  so  would 
not  automatically  lead  to 
“withdrawal  of  the  whip  and 
debarrmenl  from  further  can- 
didature" under  new  FLP 
rules.  Tyler  has  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  Betty 
Boothroyd.  saying  Ken's  free- 
dom of  speech  has  been  in- 
fringed— a classic  for  the 
standards  and  privileges 
committee. 

IS  ALAN  Clark  finally  losing 
it?  Not  if  you  carefully  fol- 
low his  Bennite  argument 
this  week  for  letting  Sinn  Fein 
MPs  like  Gerry  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness  take  their 
Commons  seats  without  first 


taking  the  hated  Oath  of  Alle- 
gience  to  the  Crown. 

Tbe  voters,  not  the  rule 
book,  should  decide  who  sits, 
and  it  Is  surely  better  to  **re- 
fuse  on  grounds  of  con- 
science” than  take  the  oath 
“smirking  with  fingers 
crossed”,  Clark  told  fellow 
Tories.  He  was  on  shakier 
ground,  I fear,  in  describing 
the  late  Iain  Macleod,  hero  of 
the  Tory  left,  as  ” a pushy  little 
card-sharper”  in  a Telegraph 
book  review. 

The  cerebral  Macleod.  the 
last  senior  minister  to  die  in 
office  <as  chancellor  in  1970), 
did  play  cards  for  money  when 
be  was  hard  up.  But  honestly. 
He  was  a world-class  bridge 
player.  Clark  watchers  say  he 
may  be  distracted  by  his  Im- 
pending law  suit  over  the 
Standard's  spoof  “Clark  Dia- 
ries” column.  It  has  allegedly 
cost  him  200  grand  so  far — 
real  money,  the  sort  Macleod 
made  at  the  tables. 

NEW  Labour,  Old  Jokes. 
A story  doing  the 
rounds  tells  how  a new 
woman  MP  was  asked  by  her 
local  radio  station  what  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  job 
after  six  months.  “It’s  hand- 
ling seven  and  a half  inches  of 
mail  every  morning,”  she 
replied.  The  chaps  want  to  dis- 
cover which  male  she  means. 

GORDON  Brown’s  low- 
profile  spin-doctor, 
Charlie  Whelan,  has 
managed  to  get  “Brown  to 
launch  lOp  tax  rate"  stories  on 
to  two  front  pages  yet  again 

this  week.  Tbe  new  rate  Is  still 
nowhere  in  sight  The  friends 
of  Whelan  are  striking  a lOp 
Medal  for  future  sightings  of 

the  story. 

• ‘Senior  Source* 


Government  has  sights  on  disability  and  sick  benefits 


David  Brtndto,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


IN  their  desire  to  curb  the 
£100  b Allan  social  security 
budget  ministers  have 
their  eye  on  the  quarter  cf 
Harriet  Harman’s  budget  now 
spent  on  benefits  for  sick  and 
disabled  people: 

Benefits  under  scrutiny  are: 

Incapacity  benefit 
This  is  claimed  by  2.4  mu- 


lion  people  at  an  annual  cost 
of  £7-7  billion.  In  1988,  equiva- 
lent benefits  were  claimed  by 
l_i  mimon  people  at  a cost  of 
£2j.  billion. 

To  be  eligible  for  incapacity 
benefit  you  must  be  deemed 
incapable  of  work  and  not  en- 
titled to  statutory  sick  pay. 
This  "leans  that  for  the  first 
28  weeks,  you  must  be  judged 
incapable  of  performing  your 
own  occupation.  After  28 
weeks,  von  must  be  judged  in- 
capable' of  any  employment 


under  the  “all-work”  test 

Under  the  latter,  you  must 
score  15  points  for  physical 
disability  — or  10  for  mental 
disability  — in  a series  of 
challenges  such  as  walking 
op  and  down  12  stairs  without 
holding  on  or  taking  a rest 
(seven  points  for  failure)  or 
doing  file  same  going  ride- 
ways  or  one  step  at  a time 
(three  points  for  failure). 

FOr  somebody  under  state 
pension  age,  the  benefit  pays 
between  £47.10  and  £62.45  a 


week. 

Disability  living  allowance: 

This  is  paid  to  L$  million 
people  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£44  billion.  In  1993,  it  was 
paid  to  1.1  million  at  a cost  of 
£2  billion. 

This  benefit  was  introduced 
in  1992  in  place  of  the  old'mo- 
bfiity  allowance  and  atten- 
dance allowance  for  people 
under  65. 

The  benefit  has  both  “mo- 
bility" and  “care”  compo- 
nents, paid  at  different  rates. 


and  is  intended  to  help  sev- 
erely-disabled people. 

To  be  eligible  for  tbe  mobil- 
ity component  at  its  higher 
rate,  worth  £3460  a week,  you 
must  be  virtually  unable  to 
walk,  be  deaf  and  bund,  have 
no  legs  or  feet,  or  have  severe 
mental  imnainnent. 

For  the  lower  rate,  £13.15 
week,  you  must  be  unable  to 
walk  outside  without  guid- 
ance or  supervision. 

The  care  component  is  pay- 
able tf  you  are  unable  to  cook 


a meal  for  yourself  and 
require  help  or  supervision 
for  all  or  part  cf  the  day  and 
night. 

Depending  on  the  degree  of 
help  needed,  the  component  is 
payable  at  £49.50,  £33.10  or 
£13.15  a week. 

Attendance  allowance: 

This  is  claimed  by  1.2  mil- 
lion people  at  an  annual  cost 
Of  £2.4  billion. 

In  1982,  it  was  claimed  by 
364000  people  at  a cost  of  less 


than  £400  million. 

.The  benefit  Is  now  paid 
only  to  people  over  65.  Its 
rules  are  similar  to  those  for 
the  DLA  care  component,  but 
it  is  paid  at  only  two  weekly 
rates  of  £49.50  or  £33.10. 

Together,  these  three  bene- 
fits make  up  the  lion's  share 
of  the  £23.5  billion  spent  last 
year  on  sickness  and  disabil- 
ity benefits. 

Other  allowances  include 
the  sickness  or  disability  pre- 
mium available  to  people 


claiming  income  support 
which  costs  a further  £3.4 
billion  a year;  severe  disable- 
ment allowance,  which  may 
be  claimed  by  people  ineligi- 
ble for  incapacity  benefit  and 
which  costs  £900  million:  and 
industrial  injuries  disable* 
ment  benefit,  which  costs 
£660  million.  BTS 

The  industrial  injuries  dis- 
ablement benefit  is  said  to  be 
a priority  for  -reform.  Few  in 
the  welfare  sector  expect  it 
survive.  *" 
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John  Hooper  in  Rome 
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jre  the  release  of  ^ iSf^iavins 1,6611  adopted  by 

Italian  revolutionary  Tony  ^^cal  Party; 
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^Stbaveb^n^lhutftj-  19^%oth  cases,  however,  the 
f^'N°SSfe  e^ea^nstW1 

writings.  I 

Pro^Hnl ^?-eS32SS  Sorters  , say  that  these 

Soseonthfiteft— ,vJ^n^  ^A* *petition  has  been 
as  the  intellectual  patron  of  a p sLgned  by  among 
some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  Derrida,  Regis 

the  1970s.  , „ nphrav  Pierre  Boulez  ana 

Ha  was  also,  however.  the  fg^_19a0s  activist 

victon  of  some  of  the  mortJ Dj  gg£»  oSnSendlt  Earlier 
grant  civil  Liberties  abuses  of  ggmpajgnere  yrere 

the  1980s.  nolitical  In  Strasbourg  to  lobby  MEPs 

Univergy^  °“HN^*^his  native' 
Padua,  he  wasthe  ltaly  there  is  little  sign  yet  of 

rfto?^HBSeBS55  to  free  Negri  or  grant 

in  April  1979  after  the  nanap-  ^ he  proposes. 

SSKSTSS^  thaf ' there  is  a centre-lefr 

condemnation  Wfi  b*  ^Th?  main  party  in  the  gov- 
ernment coalition  is  the  Dem- 
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Amnesty  intemataoiiaL 
Although  one  by  one  most 
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Although  one  by  one  most  ™ of  the  Left 

of  the  more  senous  cha^es  redB^ssor,  the  Ital- 

against Item  Party,  was 


against  uiciu  **“*• 
dismissed,  many  — including 
Negri  — spent  years  m jail 

without  trial. 


wnuse  • — - — 

ian  Communist  Party,  was 
vigorously  opposed  to  left- 
wing  terrorism.  The  other  big 


wiSouttriaL  party  is  the  People’s  Party. 

He  was  deared  of  m-  thfi  more  progressive 

volvement  wito  w wine  of  the  Christian  Demo- 


volvement  "to  toe  Kea  ^ of  toe  Chri^Demo- 
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Rome  prepares  to  close  gap 
in  wall  of  Fortress  Europe 
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- entrants,  mostly  Kurds,  wait-  f^h  nomic  confidence  .and  prove 

Jotm  Htreper  In  Rome ^££jS"in  itoOgrttan  j^r^thSoSBSSSS  S^aSSStainlM^-  "rhHSimSSi.  on  th« 

THE  Italian  parliament  has  »£&*!*  ^Ihe  &S^n  fflTOCHohhled  for  their -core  otto  hand,  are  seeking  somt 

raassaras « E&HSE  ^ ^ 

slgnwltom^elteaslartod^  “-Tortfess  ^ 

ISIlll  lll&i§  Red  roses  mark  the  end  ol 

for  inaction  and  has  warned  rft^mUee^onen  Kurfs 

through  toes  e““na^TI  Alex  Duval  Smith  reports  on  the  last 

ffSS^pS  SSSSk  farewells  in  Champigny-sur-Mame 

Srgt^iet^0rTOeeBin  to?  Schengen  pact.  From  Rassia  refused  replaced  the  toj^ation- 

“#11  ^Ifll  lllssi 


come  iiuoi  yau-HMwjw— i — - 
that  youth  unemployment 
now  averages  more  than 
20  per  cent. 

The  unions’  main  allies  a» 
the  French,  whose  prime  min 


people  into  worts,  oetrer  cum-  "“vyrr^, 
^ffiion  policies  and  help  for  first  hoped. 

small  businesses.  

“I  believe  there  will  be  a 
shift  away  from  toe  old  ideas 
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Red  roses  mark  the  end  ot  an  era  at  Marchais  funeral 
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I Alex  Duval  Smith  reports  on  the  last 
farewells  in  Champigny-sur-Mame 
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For  a cheaper 
personal  loan 
you  can  bank  on 
Direct  Line. 

• Take  a look  at  the  table  below  and  see  how  our  personal  loan  Lomparcs  agains 
these  banks. 

• As  you  can  see  a Direct  Line  loan  is  cheaper.  , 

. Interest  is  fixed  at  the  outset  and  will  not  vary  throughout  toe  term  of  toe  oa  - 

• We  can  give  you  an  instant  decision  on  loans  from  £1,000  to  £15.u 

• No  security  or  deposit  required. 

• No  arrangement  fee  or  complicated  paper  work. 

• Call  us  now  for  a cheaper  personal  loan- 


lied  on  tribute.  , 

The  huge  wreath  of  red 
Davis  roses  lay  among  hundreds 
of  others  in  mixed  colours 
— on  the  pavement  outside 
the  town  hall  of  Champi- 

gny-sur-Marne,  the  Pa™ 
suburb  where  Marchais 
had  lived  for  the  past  30 

years.  . . - 

But  in  the  wind  and  driz- 
zle in  this  cornmnnist-run 
industrial  town  of  80,000 
people,  tt  was  dear  that 
what  was  being  said  with 


i 


f 


name  and  be  was  true  to  bis 
ideology.  We  should  not 
apologise  for  that,  said 
Mrs  Mahd,  a party  member 
for  28  years.  Both  she  and 
Mr  Cesarl  added  that  they 
wanted  continuity . 

But  as  a tape  of  six  jazz 
trades  compiled  by  Mar- 
chais’s  29-year-old  son  Oliv- 
ier came  round  once  more, 
the  conflicting  messages  and 
symbols  appeared  increas- 
ingly at  cross-purposes. 

No  one  was  able  to  ex- 
plain why  Marchais,  a min- 
er’s son  who  volunteered  to 
work  in  a Nazi  Messer- 
schmitt  factory  and  then 
repented  ' and  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  1947, 
had  decided  to  he  buried  in 
Champigny. 

The  previous  three  gen- 
eral secretaries  are  buried 
in  the  revolutionary  sec- 
tion of  the  Pere  Lachaise 
cemetery  in  Paris.  Yet  the 
pugnacious  Marchais  chose 
a plot  in  the  suburban  belt 
where  communist  strong- 

L.1J falllna 


flowers  was  that.  Ptto**' 

cally.  General  Secretary  O**i,«»fniu»ralof  Georges  Marchais  yesterday  wucic  — — » 

Marchais  outlived  htsera.  rt  gne>  ^he  communist  Party  leader,  at  the  holds  are  gradually  falling 

The  Communist  eax\f  socialists  but  I have  been  to  the  National  Front. 

had  expected  qualities  his  predecessor  v^^^^ft'_^l>^Sance  totoe  Communist  Party  for  Mr  Hue,  whose  party  has 

- a fivefold  overestimate-  guanuesn^  years  who  had  wsmted  to  d^t^e  mine^o  things  three  ministers  in  Mr  Jo- 

The  Russian  commi^  Stofb^ofthTparty.  ^ diffeSyT  spin’s  cabinet  and  who  is 

sent  as  ^any  nr^r^“tf_  “Georges  Marchais  was  word  more  often  MicbfeleMahe,  a 56-year-  internally  under  fire  for 

nvT  ^liSSttode  unions  not  the  apparatchik .his  en^  StS^T  cesari.  an  aero-  old  former  pharmaceutics  selling  out  to  the  Socialists, 
qnd  Frem*  nad  ° of  have  claimed,  said  Albert  ^ factory  worker  who  is  now  kept  stressing  that  he  was 

"°fM'  Jhe  ^^nch  Mr  Hue,  standing  by  toe  earb^Montrouge,  employed  at  Champigny  paying  tribute  “with  Ms 

respect,  ™ hl  gqs-  pale  wood  coffin,  draped  from  nearby  -“^3,  hall,  agreed.  “Yugo-  heart”  to  Marchais  the 

i*  {morning  sitting,  with  the  French  flag.  He  J^fJ^Uause  hewanted  slavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  man,  not  the  politician. 

Poised  “dete^  1 manwho  have  finished  with  commu-  But  Marchais  was  all  pol- 
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spin’s  cabinet  and  who  is 
internally  under  fire  for 


re.pec*  ^ 

^Mided  tB  monSlg  ®*tttog. 

hot  Lionel  Jospin,  the  piMsed  Muchmi is  aeie 


peno™  i»  ----y-  oraised  Marchais  s "aeier- 

bnt  Lionel  Jospin . role  in  abandoning 

aSSSJSJS*  S?SltS«Mp  Of  the  pro. 

sBSSEi: 


ss  wjcjss  ^-rvr°nrt“  ts 

rSItatorsMpoftopro-  had  Peep  true  to 


principles. 

“Hue  is  talking  to  toe 
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have  finished  with  commu-  But  Marchais  was  all  pol- 
uism  in  favour  of  freedom,  itician  until  his  heart 

2 a.  Iw.  I—A—  — TttiA  nn  «k44AAlr  An  CrmHoif  Vm4ae_ 


as  it  Is  known.  This  so- 
called  freedom  has  brought 


ieuu»i  — 1 - «Hne  jc  talking  to  the  cauea  treeaum  nas  oro 

Marxism-Leninism  . I eras  not  to  me.**  said  1 wars,  drugs  and  crime. 

I ^St^He  reay  want  | .“Georpea  did  not 
I us  subsumed  into  the 


w mb,  uiiiga  umw  viuuG. 

“Georges  did  not  want 
the  party  to  change  its 


UUL  tUALVUCLia  WOO  Oil  liur 

itician  until  his  heart 
attack  on  Sunday.  Yester- 
day, only  toe  bright  red 
roses  from  Moscow  pro- 
vided unapoiogetic  recogni- 
tion of  who  he  was. 


French  left  gives  lucky  Lionel  an  easy  ride 
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Paul  Webster  in  Parte 

LIONEL  Jospin,  Who  is  on 
course  to  become 
France’s  most  popular 
prune  minister  since  toe  fifth 
republic's  foundation  in  1958. 
will  outline  toe  next  phase  of 
his  programme  during  a tri- 1 
nmphfll  Socialist  Party  con- 
gress in  Brest  this  weekend. 

Mr  Jospin's  surprise  gen- 
eral election  win  in  June  after 
he  resurrected  a shattered 
Socialist  movement  has  swept 
aside  nearly  all  opposition  in- 
side a -traditionally  divided 
party.  Franpois  Hollande. 
whom  the  prime  minister  has 
nominated  to  succeed  him  as 
first  secretary,  is  expected  to 
win  about  85  per  cent  support 
for  a policy  document  based 
1 on  Mr  Jospin’s  programme 
for  government- 


The  Socialist  leader,  who 
turned  60  this  year,  will 
address  delegates  on  Sunday, 
having  rallied  all  Sociahst 
ministers  and  leading  party 
members  such  as  the  former 
prime  ministers  Laurent  Fa- 
bius,  Pierre  Mauroy  and  Mi- 
chel Rocard,  to  his  cause. 

Only  three  years  ago  Mr 
Jospin,  a former  P°lyt£<*^  | 
economics  .lecturer,  nearly 

gave  op  politics  because  of  ui 
mss,  personal  problems  and 
party  bickering  over  ^succes- 
sor to  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand. Now  he  is  now  m a 

position  to  stamp  bis  P^p1^ 
brand  on  toe  party  i^1  *“ 
authority  that  even  the  late 
Socialist  president  never 

achieved.  . M 

Claude  Bartolone.  a close 
associate  of  Mr  F&bius,  said 
toe  prime  minister  was  like  a 
gambler  whom  everyone 


laughed  at  for  putting  his 
money  on  zero  in  roulette. 

“The  zero  comes  up,  so  he 
plays  again  and  toe  zero 
comes  up  again  and  then 
again,”  Mr  Bartolone  .said. 
“It’s  been  like  that  For  two 
years.  When  someone  wins 
jackpot  after  jackpot,  you 
have  to  be  nice  and  kind  to 
him." 

Even  in  agreeing  to  bold  I 
the  party  congress  in  Brest, 
Mr  Jospin  was  chancing  his 
luck.  Britanny  was  the  scene 
oT  a disastrous  meeting  In 
1990  wben  Socialist  leaders  at 
Rennes  fought  publidy  over 
Mitterrand’s  succession.  The 
wounds  remained  open  until 
1995  when  Mr  Jospin  took 
control  In  toe  first  popular 
vote  for  party  leader  and  then 
gave  Mr  Chirac  an  unexpect- 
edly hard  fight  in  toe  presi- 
dential election. 


It  was  feared  that  discon- 
tented shipyard  workers 
might  demonstrate  over  de- 
fence cuts  but  these  have 
been  suspended,  while  the 
militant  left  preparing  for  a 
battle  about  immigration,  has 
been  marginalised  with  only 
10  per  cent  support  Perhaps 
the  biggest  danger  was  that 
toe  Socialists  left  themselves 
open  to  satire  by  lodging  dele- 
gates in  a ferry  boat  in  toe  ! 
harbour. 

But  for  now  there  is  an  un- 
characteristic autumn  calm 
with  Mr  Jospin's  popularity 
rating  topping  two- thirds  in 
the  wake  of  skilftal  handling 
of  the  lorry  drivers'  strike. 
Neither  coalition  partner. 
Communists  nor- Greens,  has 
made  any  serious  challenge  to 
his  policies  while  rightwing 
parties  are  demoralised  and 
at  odds  with  Mr  Chirac. 


The  tact  that  Mr  Jospin  will 
go  to  Brest  following  toe 
European  Union  employment 
conference,  which  he  called 
for  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
leftwing  coalition,  will  under- 
line future  concentration  on 
social  projects,  including 
reforms  of  justice  and  the 
police. 

The  first  five  months  of  gov- 
ernment forced  Mr  Jospin  to 
bring  in  unpopular  economic 
measures  in  preparation  for  a 
single  currency,  but  his  meth- 
ods differed  from  those  of  his 
Gaullist  predecessor,  Alain 
Juppe,  who  was  considered 
arrogant  and  male  chauvinlsf 
by  the  electorate. 

Mr  Jospin  holds  regular 
seminars  with  his  cabinet 
sud  has  encouraged  the  pro- 
tection of  women,  who  have 
been  promised  more  party  ex- 
ecutive posts. 
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The  luxury  liner  Britannic  that  sank  off  Greece  in  1916.  Used  as  a hospital  ship  during  the  first  world  war,  some  conspiracy  theorists  believe  it  might  also  have  been  transporting  military  supplies  to  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Middle  East 

Video  raises  secrets  of  Titanic’s  sister  ship  from  the  deep 


Helena  Smith  in  Athens  reports  on  the 
81  -year  mystery  of  what  sank  the  Britannic 


ONE  of  the  world's 
greatest  underwa- 
ter mysteries  could 
soon  be  solved 
when  the  findings;  of  the 
first  big  survey  of  the  Bri- 
tannic, the  Titanic's 
equally  ill-fated  sister,  will 
be  released  for  study  in  i 
Britain  next  week.  1 

The  fbur-fimnelled  lux- 


ury liner,  a carbon  copy  of 
the  Titanic  and  the  largest 
British  vessel  of  Its  day,  has 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Aegean  since  it  sank  off  the 
Greek  island  of  Kea  81 
years  ago  today. 

The  Britannic's  fate  has  i 
always  been  clouded  by 
controversy.  Fierce  debate 
over  the  true  nature  of  its 


last  voyage  as  a first  world 
war  hospital  ship  has  left 
historians  puzzled  about 
whether  it  was  deliberately 
sunk  by  a torpedo  or  struck 
by  a mine. 

Twenty-eight  people  died, 
but  more  than  1,000  sur- 
vived the  disaster  almost  a 
year  after  the  ship  was  re- 
quisitioned by  the  British 
Government. 

The  Britannic,  like  the 
Titanic,  was  meant  to  be  i 
unsinkable  but  it  went 
down  in  57  minutes.  For 


years,  conspiracy  theorists 
have  contended  that  in  ad- 
dition to  transporting  casu- 
alties the  "wonder  ship” 
was  also  carrying  military 
supplies  to  the  Allied  ar- 
mies in  the  Middle  East. 

Suggestions  that  the  Ad- 
miralty deliberately  mis- 
placed the  wreck  for  fear  of 1 
damaging  evidence  being 
unearthed  have  heightened 
the  mystery.  In  1976,  the 
late  French  explorer,  Jac- 
ques Cousteau,  located  the 
Britannic  at  a depth  of 


360ft  and  nearly  seven  nau- 
tical miles  north-east  of  the 
position  logged  on  Admira- 
lity  charts. 

“We’ve  recorded  hours  of 
very  detailed  and  very  ac- 
curate video  footage  that 
we  hope  will  answer  all 
these  questions,”  said  Alex- 
andras Sotiriou,  one  of  19 
international  divers  on  the 
expedition.  "The  footage 
will  be  given  to  experts  in 
Britain  this  week." 

Mr  Sotirion,  who  coorga- 
nised the  AngloGreek  ex- 


Cemetery  scandal 
hits  White  House 


Martin  Kettle  m Washington 


THE  fflintnn  adminis- 
tration is  at  the  centre 
of  allegations  that  it 
has  bent  strict  rules 
to  reward  Mends  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  donors  with  fam- 
ily graves  in  America's  most 
famous  resting  place. 

The  allegations  particularly 
concern-  waivers  allowing 
burials  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  granted 
by  the  army  secretary,  Togo 
West,  since  1993. 

Arlington  is  the  national 
military  cemetery  and  strict 
rules  govern  the  right  to  be 
buried  on  the  hilly  riverside 
site  overlooking  Washington. 
Criteria  include  length  of  ser- 
vice, war  decorations  and 
whether  the  deceased  held 
high  public  office. 

More  than  240,000  people 
are  buried  at  Arlington  and 
sites  are  so  rare  that  many 
war  veterans  are  routinely 
denied.  Among  those  buried 
there  are  former  president 
John  Kennedy,  his  widow, 
Jacqueline,  and  his  brother, 
Robert,  as  well  as  the  boxer 
Joe  Louis. 

Mr  Clinton  has  personally 
granted  waivers  for  a su- 
preme court  judge,  the  wife  of 
another  judge,  a Drug  En- 


forcement Administration 
agent  killed  in  Peru  and  a vet- 
eran of  the  marines  killed 
while  on  duty  in  the  police. 
None  of  these  appears  to  be 
controversial 

However,  it  is  58  waivers 
Issued  by  Mr  West  that  are 
the  focus  of  a continuing  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  of 
Representatives  veterans  af- 
fairs subcommittee  on  over- 
sight and  Investigations. 

“There  are  nine  cases  that 
raise  eyebrows,*’  a committee 
investigator  said  yesterday. 
“They  don’t  fit  Into  the  pat- 
tern, for  different  reasons,  of 
how  a waiver  is  normally 
granted.” 

Republican  Terry  Everett, 
the  subcommittee  chairman, 
said  there  was  “no  rhyme  nor 
reason"  for  some  of  the  waiv- 
ers. He  claimed  that  In  10  cases  ! 
the  cemetery  superintendent 
recommended  refusal,  but  was 
overruled  by  Mr  West 

"There  would  obviously 
have  to  he  some  favouritism 
or  they  wouldn't  have  been 
given  the  waiver,”  Mr  Everett 
claimed. 

He  has  so  far  refused  to  give 
the  names  of  the  cases  his 
committee  is  investigating, 
but  said  his  staff  will  an-' 
nounce  names  matching 
those  of  published  Democrat 
donors  in  January. 
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The  investigation  began 
after  complaints  from  veter- 
ans’ families  and  government 
whistleblowers,  Mr  Everett 
said. 

The  White  House  denied 
that  any  of  the  burial  waivers 
was  improperly  issued.  Presi- 
dential counsel  Lanny  Davis 
yesterday  called  the  allega- 
tions scurrilous. 

“The  president  and  this  ad- 
ministration consider  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  and 
other  national  and  veterans* 
cemeteries  across  the  country 
to  be  hallowed  ground.  It 
would  be  outrageous,  for  any- 
one to  grant  or  influence  the 
granting  of  exceptions  under 
the  rules  for  burial  at 
national  cemeteries  because 
of  political  or  fundraising . 
considerations.” 

Anxious  to  exploit  any  1 
story  that  adds  to  the  change 
list  of  alleged  abuses  of  office 
against  the  president  or  his 
administration.  Republican 
opponents  have  seized  on  the 
claims. 

They  say  Arlington  waivers 
are  running  at  record  levels 
under  Mr  Clinton's  presi- 
dency and  have  been  handed 
, out  at  three  times  the  rate,  of 
issue  during  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations. 

• A giggling  US  attorney-gen- 
eral. Janet  Reno,  expressed 
amazement  yesterday  at  a 
tabloid  report  that  Japanese 
men  see  her  as  their  Ideal  de- 
sert island  companion. 

She  once  described  herself 
as  an  “awkward  old  maid”. 

The  Tokyo-datelined  story 
said  a recent  survey  of  12^00 
Japanese  men  found  that 
78  per  cent  picked  her  as  their 
top  choice  when  asked  with 
whom  they  wanted  to  be 
stranded  on  an  island. 


Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  lost  relatives  during  the 
military  dictatorship  photograph.-  juuo  etchart 
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“We  had  one  of 
the  best  defences 
in  the  world  but  I 
didn’t  get  the 
midfield  right  and 
I hold  my  hands 
up  over  that  But 
while  we  were 
rebuilding  we 
won  three 
trophies.” 

George  Graham  ! 

talks  football  to 


ploration  project,  said  the 
team  had  been  able  to  study 
the  wreck  extensively.  Like 
Cousteau,  the  American  ex- 
plorer Robert  Ballard  — 
who  discovered  the  wreck 
of  the  Titanic  in  the  north 
Atlantic  in  1985  — used 
submarines  and  underwa- 
ter robots  to  Inspect  the  site 
two  years  ago. 

“It  made  us  much  more 
flexible,"  said  Mr  Sotiriou. 
“It  gave  us  the  chance  to 
really  study  the  huge  break 
in  the  bow  where  tbe 


explosion  occurred.  For  the 
first  time,  divers  could 
swim  in  and  out  of  it  with 
cameras.” 

Marine  experts  in  Britain 
will  almost  certainly  want 
to  examine  the  ship’s  metal 
structure. 

The  Britannic's  design 
was  allegedly  improved  to 
correct  the  defects  that  ap- 
pear to  have  played  such  a 
crucial  role  in  the  sinking 
of  its  sister  ship  four  years 
earlier.  But  given  the  speed 
with  which  it  sank,  many 


I doubt  the  changes  were 
ever  made. 

The  divers  said  the  wreck 
had  remained  in  surpris- 
ingly good  condition. 

“It's  like  an  underwater 
museum,  it’s  totally  in- 
tact," said  Dave  Thompson, 
one  of  five  British  divers  on 
the  expedition. 

"It's  just  so  big  it  makes 
you  feel  like  a pimple  on  a 
horse’s  back.  We  got  views 
of  it  that  have  never  been 
seen  before  and  they  were 
just  amazing.” 


Argentina  mourns  a second 
generation  of  disappeared 


Calvin  Sims 
In  Buenos  Aires 

EVERY  Thursday  the 
Mothers  of  tbe  Plaza  de 
Mayo  march  to  remem- 
ber their  children,  killed  dur- 
ing Argentina's  military  dic- 
tatorship from  1976  to  1983. 

But  a less  prominent  group 
of  bereaved  mothers  convenes 
each  Friday  in  a small, 
cramped  office  not  far  from 
the  plaza.  These  women  too 
have  lost  children  to  the  iron 
hand  of  security  forces. 

There  is,  however,  a differ- 
ence: their  children  were 
killed  after  democracy 
returned  to  Argentina  in  1983. 
Those  responsible,  the  moth- 
ers say.  were  police  officers 
still  using  the  “dirty  war”  tac- 
tics of  the  past. 

"The  same  police  officers 
who  helped  tbe  dictatorship 
torture  and  murder  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Mothers  of  the 
Plaza  de  Maim  are  stDl  in  uni- 
form and  still  up  to  their  dirty 
tricks,"  said  Maria  Teresa 
Schnack  de  Schiavtnl 
Prosecutors  believe  indis- 
criminate police  gunfire 
killed  her  39-year-old  son,  Ser- 
gio. in  1991.  After  police  offi- 1 
dais  altered  autopsy  results 
to  suggest  that  her  son  had 


been  killed  by  the  bullet  of  a 
robber,  Mrs  Schiavinl 
founded  the  Commission  for 
Relatives  of  Victims  of  Social 
and  Institutional  Violence 
(Cofavi)  in  1992. 

Now  consisting  of  300  moth- 
ers, the  commission  uses  vol- 
unteer lawyers  and  forensic 
scientists  to  win  justice  fbr 
the  relatives  of  victims  of 
police  brutality.  So  far  it  has 
obtained  32  convictions  of  of- 
ficers for  violent  crimes. 

In  the  past  year,  human 
rights  groups  have  reported  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  police  brutal- 
ity in  Argentina,  including 
several  highly  publicised  in- 
cidents of  killings,  shootings, 
rapes  and  beatings. 

Although  the  brutality  does 
not  appear  to  be  politically 
motivated,  human  rights  ac- 
tivists say  it  is  reminiscent  of 
the  military  government's 
crackdown  in  which  more 
than  10,000  people  were  killed 
or  disappeared. 

Last  week  a United  Nations 
committee  criticised  Argen- 
tina for  tolerating  torture  in 
police  stations  and  prisons, 
despite  signing  an  interna- 
tional treaty  banning  such  In- 
humane treatment  Gonzales 
Poblete,  a Chilean  who  is  the 
committee’s  vice-president. 


said  many  Argentinians  were 
still  dying  after  being  tor- 
tured by  police,  and  Argentin- 
ian authorities  had  done  little 
to  stop  the  practice. 

The  foreign  and  interior 
ministries  declined  to  com- 
i ment  on  the  findings. 

The  Cofavi  mothers'  latest 
campaign  follows  the  killing 
of  Sebastian  Bordon.  aged  18. 
a student  at  a Buenos  Aires 
school  whose  body  was  found 
on  a river  bank  in  Mendoza 
province  last  month. 

He  was  on  a school  trip 
when  teachers  handed  him 
over  to  police  in  the  city  of  El 
Nihuil  after  he  broke  a bus 
seat  When  his  father  arrived 
to  take  him  home,  police  offi- 
cials said  Sebastian  had  as- 
saulted an  officer  and  escaped. 

Three  days  later  a search 
party  of  family  and  friends 
found  his  body.  Forensic  evi- 
dence showed  that  he  had 
died  three  days  before  his 
body  was  found  and  that  he 
had  been  beaten  to  death. 

The  public  outcry  at  his 
death  has  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  provincial  interior 
minister,  and  the  police  chief 
and  his  deputy. 

The  judge  investigating  the 
case  did  not  allow  police  foren- 
sic doctors  to  take  part  in  the 
autopsy.  —New  York  Times. 
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ANC  declares  open  season  on  Mrs  Mandela 
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Panel  digs  up  new 
Winnie  skeletons 


David  PomfwJ 

>n  Johannesburg 


ORE  corpses  have 

m floated  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  Winnie 
Mandela  scandal 
as  South  Africa’s  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
prepares  for  hearings  next 
week  into  her  activities. 

The  commission  is  believed 
to  have  discovered  new  infor- 
mation allegedly  Unking  her 
to  the  murder  of  an  lB-year- 
old  Soweto  student  activist 
Sicelo  Dlomo,  whose  widely 
reported  death  was  blamed  on 
the  apartheid  security  forces. 

Dlomo,  a popular  member 
of  the  Detainees’  Parents  Sup- 
port Committee,  a pressure 
group  supporting  those  held 
without  trial  under  the  apart- 
heid government  was  shot 
dead  In  January  1988.  shortly 
after  being  released  from 
detention. 

His  death  received  Interna- 
tional publicity  because  he  i 
had  starred  in  Children  of, 
Apartheid,  a powerful  docu- ! 
mentary  made  by  the  Ameri- : 
ran  television  network  CBS. 1 
Police  had  questioned  him  In 
detention  about  his  involve- 
ment in  the  film. 

During  his  funeral  police 
fired  tear-gas  to  break  up 
angry  crowds  gathered  at  his 
family  home,  the  church  and 
the  cemetery. 

The  truth  commission  has 
listed  at  least  four  other  kill- 
ings not  previously  linked  to 
Mrs  Mandela  for  investigation 
during  nest  week's  bearings. 

The  commission  is  also  ex- 
pected to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the 
death  in  detention  of  Sizwe 
Sithole,  father  of  Mrs  Mande- 
la's grandchild  by  her  daugh- 
ter Zinzl.  Sithole.  an  ANC 
gu  err  ilia,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  Mrs  Mandela's 
‘Toot  soldiers". 


Winnie:  Senior  ANC  figures 
will  now  testily  against  her 


He  was  found  to  have 
hanged  himself  In  his  cell  by 
his  own  shoe  laces,  although 
he  had  been  stripped  of  them 
when  he  was  imprisoned. 
Sithole  is  believed  to  have 
made  a series  of  allegations 
against  Mrs  Mandela  — some 
relating  to  the  Dlomo  murder 
_ to  Interrogators  before  he 
died. 

The  ANC.  it  now  appears,  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  ex- 
pose the  extent  of  the  scandal 
surrounding  Mrs  Mandela  in 
an  attempt  to  halt  her  cam- 
paign to  become  deputy 
president 

Key  figures  in  the  move- 
ment who  previously  kept 
silent  about  what  they  knew 
have  now  volunteered  to  tes- 
tify against  her.  They  include 
Walter  Sisulu’s  wife.  Alber- 
tina, and  members  of  the 
“Winnie  Mandela  crisis  com- 
mittee'1 which  was  set  up  in 
1988  at  Nelson  Mandela's 
request  In  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect her. 

The  commission  itself  — 
recognising  that  the  Winnie 
inquiry  will  be  seen  as  a test 
of  its  independence  and  integ- 


rity — is  showing  a determi- 
nation to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scandal.  They  have  identi- 
fied about  20  incidents  includ- 
ing murder,  abduction,  tor- 
ture and  assault  which  they’ 
plan  to  Investigate. 

The  ANC  signalled  that  Mrs 
Mandela  had  become  fair 
game  yesterday  when  the 
country’s  sports  minister, 
Steve  Tshwete,  launched  a 
savage  attack  on  her,  suggest- 
ing she  was  a liar,  a “charla- 
tan who  needs  help"  and  a 
closet  rightwinger  who  had 
contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  new  South  Attica. 

The  attack  was  a response 
to  a lengthy  interview  with 
Mrs  Mandela  in  a Johannes- 
burg newspaper  earlier  in  the 
week  in  which  she  criticised 
the  ANC  leadership-  It  was 
seen  as  an  opening  shot  In  her 
campaign  for  the  ANC*s  dep- 
uty leadership  in  an  election 
at  the  ANC’s  triennial  confer- 
ence next  month.  The  incum- 
bent is  likely  to  become  the 
country's  deputy  president 

Meanwhile  the  former  state 
president  P.  W.  Botha  ac- 
cepted a subpoena  yesterday 
summoning  him  to  appear  be- 
| fore  the  truth  commission, 
after  earlier  saying  he  would 
refuse  to  testify.  Two  officials 
flew  to  his  retirement  home 
in  the  town  of  George  and 
handed  the  summons  to  secu- 
rity guards  who  said  they  had 
been  instructed  to  accept  it 

Mr  Botha  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Afrikaans  press  as  de- 
scribing the  commission  as  a 
circus.  The  subpoena 
requires  him  to  appear  on  De- 
cembers. 

The  commission's  deputy 
chairman,  Alex  Boraine,  said 
in  a statement  yesterday  that 
Mr  Botha  “has  invaluable  In- 
formation concerning  the 
period  under  the  TRC’s 
review  and  without  his  input 
the  commission’s  final  report 
will  be  that  much  poorer”. 
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Seminary  students  pray  yesterday  at  the  site  in  Jerusalem’s  Old  City  where  two  classmates  were  shot  on  Wednesday.  One  . -_ 

on  Palestinian  aiUi.ta.Bts.  A special  meeting  of  the  Israeli  cabinet  yesterday  decided  to  build  a police  station  near  the  site  photograph. 


300  die  as  Hutu  rebels  attack  Rwandan  jail 


DavM  Fax  In  Nairobi 


Torture  photos  faked,  claims  Indonesia 


Reuters  In  Sydney 


MORE  than  100  photo- 
graphs said  to  show  the 
torture  of  Timorese  women 
by  Indonesian  soldiers  were 
released  yesterday  by  Austra- 
lian supporters  of  East 
Timor's  resistance. 

The  Australia-East  Timor 
Association  said  up  to  five  dif- 
ferent women,  who  had  been 
sexually  abused,  tortured  and 
killed,  were  pictured. 


“The  photographs  were 
taken  by  the  military  and  sub- 
sequently smuggled  out  of  In- 
donesia,”  Andrew 

McNaughtan  of  the  associa- 
tion said. 

They  were  taken  in  East 
Timor,  he  added,  and  dated 
back  to  December  1996, 
shortly  alter  the  respected 
East  Timorese  bishop  Carlos 
Belo  and  exiled  Timorese 
leader  Jose  Ramos  Horta 
were  awarded  the  Nobel 
peace  prize. 


One  picture  is  said  to  show 
what  appears  to  be  the  body 
of  a woman  with  soldiers 
holding  a placard  reading 
“long  live  Nobel"  over  her 
head. 

In  Jakarta,  a foreign  minis- 
try spokesman,  GhafEar  Fa- 
dyl,  said  such  photographs 
could  be  fabricated  to  dis- 
credit Indonesia. 

It  has  vehemently  denied 
allegations  that  its  soldiers 
torture  and  murder  in  East 
Timor. 


MORE  than  300  people 
were  killed  when 
about  1,200  Hutu 
rebels  attacked  a jail  in 
north-west  Rwanda  in  an 
attempt  to  tree  hundreds  of 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  on 
genocide  charges,  Rwandan 
officials  said  yesterday. 

They  said  the  attack  was 
launched  and  repulsed  on 
Monday  night,  but  that 
clashes  between  the  rebels 
and  the  Tutsi-dominated 
army  continued  In  the  area 
until  Wednesday.  ■ 

“It  was  a big  battle,  but 
we  managed  to  thwart  their 
plans,'’  said  a government 
official.  Some  prisoners 


bad  escaped  but  he  could  1 
not  say  how  many.  I 

The  rebels  of  the  Inters-  > 
bamve  militia  tried  to  | 
burn  down  and  blast  their  , 
way  through  one  of  the  for- , 
tilled  walls  and  the  result- 
ing blaze  killed  dozens  of  l 
prisoners.  The  jail  Is  about ! 
60  miles  north-west  of  the  1 
capital  Kigali  on  the  way  to  I 
Gisenyi,  on  the  Congo 
border. 

Most  of  the  prisoners 
were  awaiting  trial  on 
charges  of  participating  in 
the  1994  genocide  in  which 
up  to  800,000  Tutsis  and 
moderate  Hntns  were 
killed. 

The  area  was  the  former 
stronghold  of  the  late  Hutu 
leader  Juvenal  Habyarl- 


mana,  whose  assassination 
sparked  the  genocide.  It  is 
close  to  a national  forest 
reserve  from  which  Hutu 
rebels  have  being  staging 
against  government 
positions. 

Other  Rwandan  officials 
said  nearly  100  rebels  were 
killed  in  the  fighting.  They 
said  two  government  sol- 
diers died  in  the  attack.  The 
other  casualties  were 
among  prisoners  killed  in 
the  blaze  or  civilians  killed 
in  crossfire,  they  said. 

The  attack  was  the  most 
brazen  in  a series  of  skir- 
mishes since  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Hutu  refugees 
were  forced  to  return  home 
last  year  from  their  camps 
in  former  Zaire.  They  had 


fled  there  to  escape  repri- 
sals for  the  genocide. 

Last  month  Rwandan 
forces  were  engaged  in 
battles  with  Hutu  rebels  in 
Gisenyi  and  nearby  Ruhen- 
geri  after  the  rebels  briefly 
captured  surrounding 
small  towns  and  villages 
and  launched  an  attack  on 
the  area's  main  airport. 

Those  attacks  were  de- 
scribed by  officials  as  the 
worst  inside  the  small  but 
militarily  ' powerful 
Rwanda  since  the  army  of 
Major  General  Paul  Ka- 
game took  power  in  1994  to 
end  the  genocide. 

At  that  time  more  than 
one  million  Hixtus  fled  to 
neighbouring  countries, 
but  most  returned  late  last 


year  after  Zaire’s  long-time, 
ruler  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
was  overthrown  by . forces 
of  Rwandan-backed  Lau- 
rent Kabila. 

More  than  100.000 
people,  mainly  Hutus,  are 
in  prisons  in  Rwanda 
awaiting  trial  on  genocide 
charges.  — Reuters. 

• The  Burundi  army  said 
yesterday  it  had  killed  at 
least  12  Hutu  rebels  daring 
a clash  in  the  northern 
province  of  Bubanza.  An 
army  spokesman  said  the 
attack  took  place  on 
Wednesday  north-west  of 
the  capital,  Bujumbura. 
The  rebels  had  attacked  a 
village  in  Musigati  com- 
mune but  security  forces 
intervened.  Sailing  the  12. 
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News  in  brief 


Europe  gives  £71  m to  seal  radioactive  waste  at  Chernobyl 


THE  European  Union  said 
yesterday  it  plans  to 


■ yesterday  it  plans  to 
spend  100  million  European 
currency  units  (£71.6  million) 
to  contain  radioactive  waste 
at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
power  plant  in  Ukraine. 

The  EU  Commission  said 


the  money  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  cover  -Of  the 
reactor  that  exploded  in  1986. 
The  statement  was  announced 
just  before  a Chernobyl  Group 
of  Seven  donor  conference  in 
New  York  yesterday. 

“We  now  urge  the  rest  of 


the  international  community 
to  do  its  share,"  said  Hans 
Van  den  Broek,  the  foreign  af- 
fairs commissioner. 

The  money  will  also  help 
the  Ukrainian  government 
■close  the  plant  completely  by 
2000,  foe  Commission  said. 


In  June,  the  G7  countries 
agreed  to  finance  £187.5  mil- 
lion of  the  estimated  £468.7 
million  needed  to  make  the 
unit  safe.  Studies  have  shown 
the  unit's  shelter,  which  con- 
tains radioactive  material,  is 
about  to  collapse.  — Reuters. 


EU  court  lets 
teachers  sue 


The  European  Court  in  Lux- 
embourg has  told  Italian  au- 
thorities to  reconsider  regula- 
tions preventing  -foreigners 
from  applying  for  tenured 
teaching  vacancies  at  univer- 
sities. after  a test  case 
brought  by  three  British  aca- 
demics, writes  Stephen  Rates 
in  Brussels.  The  lecturers,  em- 
ployed as  foreign  language  as- 
sistants at  Verona  University, 
were  told  they  could  sue  for 
damages  because  of  the  uni- 
versity's unwillingness  to 
consider  them  for  part-time 
teaching  posts. 

Swap  ‘rejected* 

Ron  Arad,  an  Israeli  airman 
captured  by  Lebanese  guerril- 
las in  1986,  could  have  been 
released  years  ago  but  Israel 
rejected  an  offer  to  swap  him 
for  £1.9  million  and  650  Arab 
prisoners,  the  Yediot  Ahronot 
newspaper  reported  yester- 
day.— AP. 
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Inquiry  reopened 

A Chilean  appeals  court  has 
reopened  an  investigation 
into  the  murder  of  a Briton, 
Jonathan  Moyle,  the  editor  of 
Defence  Helicopter  World 
magazine,  who  was  found 
hanged  in  his  hotel  room  in 
1990,  a laywer  for  his  family 
said.— Reuters. 


Leghari  ‘reprieve’ 

Pakistan’s  prime  minister. 
Nawaz  Sharif,  and  the  army 
chief  of  staff  last  night  over- 
turned a cabinet  decision  ear- 
lier yesterday  to  impeach 
President  Farooq  Ahmed 
Leghari,  cabinet  sources  said. 
President  Leghari  has  de- 
layed signing  an  amendment 
to  contempt  laws  which  might 
help  Mr  Sharif  in  a legal 
battle. — AP. 
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Petrol  tanker  fire 

A fireman  was  killed  and  nine 
people  were  injured  yesterday 
when  six  petrol  tanker  wag- 
ons overturned  at  a railway 
station  in  the  east  German 
town  of  Elsterwerda.  90  miles 
south  of  Berlin.  — Reuters. 
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Analysis 

Multiple  births 


Samantha  Coleman  and  her  sextnplet  siblings;  but  life  hasn’t  been  one  long  holiday 

When  the 

shine  wears 
off  a miracle 

The  septuplets  bom  this  week  in  Iowa  have  filled  the  good-news 
slots,  but  doctors  in  Britain  are  not  pleased.  Why? 

The  role  of  a fertility  drug.  By  Chris  Mihill  and  Sarah  Boseley 

THE  seven  little  were  these,  who  survive  to  recent  years  demand  for  the  draft). 

McCaugheys  adulthood  have  their  lives  drugs  has  become  so  great  Yet  even  in  Britain  there 
would  not  have  dogged  by  ill  health.  And  in  the  that  urine  collection  is  a big  are  no  legal  controls  govern- 
known,  but  they  shorter  term  there  is  a strong  industry  in  countries  such  as  ing  the  use  of  fertility  drugs, 
were  making  risk  of  lung  damage,  ■ infeo  Spain,  where  tankers  tour  the  and  babies  boro  ash  result  are 
good-news  head-  tions,  cerebral  palsy  blindness,  villages  picking  up  specimen  not  recorded  centrally  as  they 


THE  seven  little 
McCaugheys 
would  not  have 
known,  but  they 
were  making 
good-news  head- 
lines across  the  world  yester- 
day: the  second  known  set  of 
septuplets  ever  born  alive, 
and,  if  they  live,  the  first  to 
survive.  Doctors  at  the  Iowa 
Methodist  Medical  Centre,  in 
Des  Moines,  talked  of  a mira- 
cle, and  their  father  Kenny 
described  “one  of  the  most 
blessed  events  that  I have  ever 
encountered”.  And  although 
Kenneth  Robert,  Alexis  May, 
Natalie  Sue,  Kelsey  Ann,  , 
Brandon  James,  Nathanial 
Roy  and  Joel  Steven  were  stfll 
not  out  of  risk  last  night,  the 
gifts,  tabloid-newspaper  offers 
and  potential  sponsors  were 
popring  in. 

The  news  was  not,  however, 
received  with  such  unquali- 
fied enthusiasm  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  Britain  yester- 
day fertility  specialists  and 
even  charities  for  the  infertile 
were  raising  serious  ques- 
tions about  whether  such  a 
multiple  pregnancy  should 
have  been  allowed  to  happen. 
Far  from  being  a triumph  of 
medicine,  many  professionals 
were  seeing  the  treatment  of 
Bobbi  McCaughey  the  mother; 
as  almost  a medical  disaster 
The  29-year-old  seamstress 
from  the  small  town  of 
Carlisle,  Iowa,  may  last  night 
have  had  her  seven  babies,  but 
many  experts  fear  Bor  their 
long-term  survival.  But  even  if 
the  babies  do  live,  they  may 
stDl  be  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  Some  small- 
weight  premature  babies,  as 


were  these,  who  survive  to 
adulthood  have  their  lives 
dogged  hy  ill  health.  And  in  the 
shorter  term  there  is  a strong 
risk  of  lung  damage,  ■ infeo 
ttons,  cerebral  palsy  blindness, 
mental  retardation  and  devel- 
opment problems  with  speech 
and  coordination. 

“It  is  a miracle  this  Amer- 
ica couple  have  got  healthy 
children  out  of  it  at  32  weeks, 
although  these  Is  still  a high 
chance  of  something  going 
wrong,"  Peter  Brinsden,  the 
medical  director  at  the  British 
clinic  where  the  first  test-tube 
baby  was  born  in  1978,  said 
yesterday  “I  hope  the  outcome  , 
is  happy  but  I have  to  say  it  is 
not  good  medicine." 

There  are  more  multiple 
births  now  than  there  have 
ever  been,  for  a simple  reason: 
fertility  drugs.  Mrs 
McCaujghey  had  been  taking 
Metrodin,  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  fertility  drugs, 
although  others  such  as 
clomiphene  and  Pergonal  are 
also  common.  The  drugs  work 
by  stimulating  the  follicles  in 
the  ovary  to  produce  extra 
eggs.  A woman  can  produce 
ten  or  more  eggs  In  a month — 
rather  than  just  one. 

The  drugs  are  based  on  nat- 
urally occurring  hormones 
produced  by  the  pituitary 
gland  to  stimulate  the  ovaries. 
For  many  years  these  have 
been  derived  from  the  urine  of 
menopausal  women,  who  pro- 
duce large  amounts  of  the 
chemicals  at  this  time, 
because  the  ovaries  are  start- 
ing to  fell  and  the  body  tries 
harder  to  stimulate  them. 

In  many  cases  the  urine  Is 
collected  from  nunneries;  in 


recent  years  demand  for  the 
drugs  has  become  so  great 
that  urine  collection  is  a big 
industry  in  countries  such  as 
Spain,  where  tankers  tour  the 
villages  picking  up  specimen 
bottles  and  transporting  them 
to  processing  factories.  The 
newer  drugs,  however;  are 
purer  man-made  versions, 
derived  from  DNA  technology 
The  drugs  are  used  in  three 
types  of  fertility  treatment. 
They  are  given  in  low  doses  to 
women  who  naturally  lack  the 
! hormones,  and  in  higher  doses 
to  those  attempting  artificial 
insemination,  to  increase  the 
chances  of  pregnancy  The 
highest  doses  are  used  in 
women  undergoing  in-vitro 
fertilisation  (IVF).  From  up  to 
10  eggs  in  a monthly  cycle,  two 
or  three  embryos  are 
implanted,  and  the  rest  frozen 
so  that  future  attempts  at  preg- 
nancy can  use  the  embryos 
created  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  levels  used  for  IVF,  the 
drugs  cost  around  £1,000  per 
treatment  in  Britain. 

IT  WOULD  not  be  permit- 
ted to  implant  seven 
embryos  in  Britain.  Legal 
controls  set  out  by  the 
Human  Fertilisation  and 
Embryology  Authority  say 
that  no  more  than  three — and 
preferably  no  more  than  two  — 
embryos  should  be  implanted, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  multiple  pregnancies 
Despite  this,  the  authority's  lat- 
est animal  report,  published 
two  weeks  ago,  warned  erf- the 
growing  number  of  multiple 
births  arising  from  IVF,  with  a 
third  of  IVF  treatment  now 
resulting  In  multiple  pregnan- 


Douglas  Hunt: 
Jails,  the  growth 
industry 


Making  babies 

How  to  stimulate 
a multiple  birth 


FertBty  drugs  such  as  Metrodbi 
Induce  ovulation  In  a woman,  so  It  Is 
used  to  improve  the  pregnancy 
couples  with  some  types  of  infertfBty. 

One  side  effect  is  "superovuimion*:  the 
production  of  multiple  eggs.  WhenfertilBy 
drugs  atone  are  used,  about  20  per  cant  of 
resulting  pregnancies  are  multiple  (mostly 
twin).  When  MF  is  used  too.  the  rate  rises 
to  about  a quarter,  Including  t per  cant  of 
four  or  more  births.  Mtdt$to  births  resulting 
from  the  use  of  feuttty  drugs  have  a higher 
incidence  of  premature  defivery  and  probably 
of  miscarriage  or  BtiTl  birth:  and  some 
studies  show  a higher  toddenca  of 
tubal  pregnancies,  which  can  be 
dangerous.  In  rare  cases  other 
side  effects  include  ovarian 
hypeistimuiatian,  in  which 
ovaries  enlarge.  Some  stucEes 
link  prolonged  use  of  some 
drugs  with  ovarian  cancer. 

. >. 


Infection  number  1 

MotrtXirt,  a gonadotrophin, 
contains  the  hormone  FSH  (folllde- 
sbmuiating  hormone),  which 
stimulates  ovum  production. 

The  dreg  to  ueualy  given  by  injection 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
monthly  cycle,  and  then  tor  between 
* six  and  nine  days. 


Infection  number  2 

Stood  tests  and  ultrasound 
examinations  morttor  the 
woman's  response,  and 
when  the  ovarian  foifictes 
reach  the  reqirired  size, 
and  oestrogen  levels  are 
adequate,  a separate 
hormone  Injection  is 
used  to  trigger  ovulation. 
Sexual  intercourse  or 
artfficiat  Insemination 
can  be  timed  tor  this 
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riesjt). 

Yet  even  in  Britain  there 
are  no  legal  controls  govern- 
ing the  use  of  fertility  drugs, 
and  babies  bora  ash  result  are 
not  recorded  centrally  as  they 
are  for  IVF.  We  know  that 
there  have  been  20,000  IVF 
births  here  since  1978,  when 
Steptoe  and  Edwards  pioneer- 
ing work  at  Bourn  Hall  in 
Cambridge  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  Louise  Brown. 

The  current  medical  direc- 
tor at  Bourn  Hall,  Peter  Brins- 
den, said  yesterday  that 
although  the  American  septu- 
plets had  been  delivered  alive, 
the  case  raised  worrying  ques-  , 
tions,  as  most  large  multiple 
pregnancies  end  in  tragedy 
“This  is  not  so  much  a failure 
of  medicine,  because  it 
achieved  a pregnancy  but  it  is 
an  unhappy  outcome.  The  aim 
of  fertility  treatment  should  be 
to  give  couples  one  or  two  chil- 
dren at  most.  Treatment  with 
fertility  drugs  needs  to  be  mon- 
itored so  carefully  and  you 
must  intervene  if  a woman  if 
©ring' to  release  seven  or  eight 
eggs.  The  aim  should  he  for  a 
maximum  of  two  babies.” 

Once  a multiple  pregnancy 
bad  occurred,  some  couples 
would  refuse  to  contemplate 
selective  reduction  because  of 
religious  views,  but  the 
chances  of  a miscarriage 
before ' 30  weeks  were 
extremely  high,  Peter  Brins- 
den said. 

Tim  HedgLey  chairman  of 
Issue,  the  charity  for  people 
seeking  fertility  treatment, 
said  it  was  Important  that 
patients  listened  to  the  advice 
of  doctors,  although  doctors 
had  no  right  to  insist  women 
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jr  The  Human  Fertilisation  and 

Embryology  Authority  says  multiple 
births  can  lead  to  a much  higher  risk  at: 

J’  • Complications  during  pregnancy 

£ •Premature  bkth  and  low  birth  rale 

8 • Disability 

• Death  of  infants  wittim  28  days  of  birth  (for 
triplets.  10  times  that  for  single  FVF  births) 

• If  low  birth  weight,  serious  life-long  health 
problems  such  as  cerebral  palsy  (triplets  average  4 

b compared  to  7.3  b for  single  babies) 
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underwent  abortions  if  they 
experienced  a multiple  preg- 
nancy 

“It  is  not  good  to  cany  seven 
babies.  [Bobbi  McCaugbey]  is 
very  lucky  to  have  got  through 
it  so  fee  We  see  a successful  fer- 
txLHy  treatment  as  a single  live 
birth.  Multiple  births  are 
fraught  with  difficulty"  Yet 
with  an  estimated  one-in-six 
couples  feeing  fertility  prob- 
lems, more  than  two  mill  inn 
people  In  this  country  need 
mpriip«i  help  in  achieving  the 
family  they  long  fbc  “Infertility 
. is  as  common  as  cancer  and  it  is 
as  real  a problem."  he  said.  “It 
can  absolutely  destroy  people.” 

Then  there  is  the  stress  mul- 
tiple births  cause  for  the  par- 
ents. A mother  alone  can  cope 
with  twins.  It  is  possible  to  1 
breast-feed  two  babies  or  pick  | 
two  up  at  tiie  same  time. 
Margie  Davies,  midwifery  liai- 
son officer  at  the  Multiple 
Births  Foundation,  said:  “We 
always  advise  mothers  to  try  to 
organise  assistance  when  they 
go  home.”  But  unless  there  are 
willing  friends  and  relatives 


around,  help  costs  money;  and 
the  more  children  in  the 
house,  the  shorter  money  is 
going  to  be.  Same  fathers  end 
uqp  giving  up  their  job  to  help 
With  raring  for  the  children, 
which  means  the  family  has 
another  adult  on  band  but 
must  cope  on  social  security 
A mother  in  Northern  Ire- 1 
land  who  had  quads  in  August 
1996  gave  the  Twins  and  Multi- 
ple Births  Association  same 
idea  of  the  costs:  £24-£30  a 
week  on  nappies,  £30  a week  on 
baby  food,  £30  a week  on  four 
or  five  tins  of  milk  powder 
and  £10  a week  an  toiletries. 
Setting  herself  up  with  bottles, 
steriUsec  teats  and  dummies 
cost  £120.  Nursery  equipment, 
including  enough  prams,  rar 
seats,  haby  seats  ami'  Moses 
baskets  for  aHfoiu;  cost  £2^00. 
And  then,  of  course,  theyHad 
to  folk  out  for  a new;  larger 
five-bedroom  bouse  and  a 
“people  carrier”  car 
For  same,  sponsorship  has 
been  one  way  out  of  tiie  finan- 
cial nightmare  Already  last 
night  Procter  & Gamble  was 


offering  the  McCaugheys  free 
nappies  for  life  Identical 
babies  look  good  on  posters 
and  TV  commercials.  But 
with  quads  and  even  quins, 
the  sponsorship  possibilities 
are  very  limited  because  there 
have  been  so  many  of  them. 

We  have  moved  Car  beyond 
the  1930s,  when  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  in  Canada  swiftly 
became  a freak  show  The  five 
identical  baby  girls  — 
Annette,  Cecile,  Yvonne, 
Marie  and  WmiHe  — were 
taken  away  from  their  parents 
by  the  Ontario  government 
and  placed  in  a hospital  that 
became  known  as  Qnintland. 
There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  them,  but  they  were  used 
as  a happy  story  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  the  Depression.  It 
was  a miracle  that  they  bad 
survived,  the  authorities 
declared,  since  they  each 
weighed  less  than  14  pounds 
when  they  were  born  at  least 
two  months  prematurely. 

The  brat  known  such  family 
in  Britain  is  probably  the  Wal- 
ton sextuplets — six  girls  born 


in  November  1983.  The  parents 
welcomed  sponsorship  deals 
and  did  well.  Unfortunately 
for  other  sextuplets  — the 
Colemans  and  the  Vinces,  born 

in  1986  and  1993  respectively — 
the  novelty  had  worn  off  The 
Vinces,  particularly  have  com- 
plained of  severe  poverty 
Perhaps  the  McCaugheys  of 
Iowa,  starting  life  with  their 
little  septuplets,  are  not  feeing 
the  relentlessly  good  news  the 
world's  media  would  like. 

SourctK  (1)  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority:  Sixth 
Annual  Report. 

Graphics  sources:  Serono 
(manufacturer  of  Metrodin); 

Atlanta  Reproductive  Health 
Centre;  HFEA;  ONS/OPCS;  Twins 
& Multiple  Births  Association  (PO 
Box  30,  Lfffle  Sutton.  South  WirraJ 
L56 1TH Y.  Multiple  Births 
Foundation. 

Graphics:  Paddy  Allen;  Matt 
Buck;  Graphic  News. 

Research:  Matt  Keating. 
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Edging  forward  in  Iraq 

Moscow’s  deal  is  a cautious  plus  for  diplomacy 


THE  DEAL  which  was  no  deal  has 
resolved,  at  least  for  now,  the  crisis  in 
Iraq.  It  was  in  everyone’s  interests  that 
such  a settlement  should  take  this 
peaceful  route.  Short  of  military  action 
for  which  in  the  end  the  US  Itself  had 
no  taste,  this  was  always  going  to 
depend  on  creative  diplomacy.  Now  the 
task  is  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  become 
just  a verbal  fudge. 

So  does  some  understanding  exist  in 
spite  of  Robin  Cook’s  insistence  that 
Iraq  “has  not  won  any  compromise”? 
Sadd«ni  Hussein  can  point  to  the  Rus- 
sian commitment  to  “energetically  pro- 
mote the  speedy  lifting  of  sanctions  ... 
with  no  additional  conditions.”  That,  as 
Mr  Cook  observes,  has  been  Moscow’s 
position  all  along,  yet  it  must  acquire 
rather  greater  weight  in  a new  negoti- 
ated context  Yevgeny  Primakov  seems 
to  have  played  a lone  hand,  yet  his 
initiative  was  approved  by  the  foreign 
ministers  in  Geneva,  and  the  French  as 
well  as  the  Russians  clearly  think  that 
the  US  signalled  some  flexibility  to  help 
it  along.  The  easiest  area  concerns  the 
issue  of  “additional  conditions.”  It  is 
absolutely  right  to  insist  that  Iraq 
should  ftdfil  ail  the  UN  resolutions  on 
carrying  out  its  disarmament  pro- 
gramme. But  there  is  no  legal  basis  for 
the  additional  demand  which  the  US 
had  raised  unilaterally  that  sanctions 
would  stay  as  long  as  Saddam  Hussein 
remained  in  power.  The  last  few  years 
have  demonstrated  very  clearly  — 
whatever  illusions  there  were  immedi- 
ately after  the  Gulf  War  — that  Saddam 
is  not  going  to  be  removed  either  by 
overt  pressure  or  covert  means.  What- 
ever the  arguments  for  or  against  mili- 
tary action,  no  one  has  ever  claimed 
that  it  could  reliably  deliver  such  a 
result  We  might  add  that  another  illu- 
sion about  the  solidarity  of  the  West's 
Middle  East  “allies”  has  also  now  been 
dispelled  — if  it  had  not  been  shattered 
long  ago.  The  last  thing  that  despotic 


Early  release  makes  sense 

But  why  be  tough  on  Hindley  to  appease  the  tabloids? 


LOCKING  her  away  does  not  shut  her 
away.  Indeed  no  other  offender  in  Brit- 
ain has  ever  had  such  attention.  Leaks 
in  yesterday’s  papers  disclosed  Home 
Secretary  Jack  Straw  was  reaffirming 
the  decision  of  two  predecessors  (Wad- 
dington  and  Howard)  that  Myra  Hind- 
ley,  the  moors  murderer,  should  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  behind  bars.  Fortu- 
nately for  civil  rights,  there  is  no  such 
concept  as  “whole  life"  in  British  law. 
Ail  three  home  secretaries  have  been 
wrong  to  pretend  they  are  implement- 
ing one.  It  will  always  be  open  to  a 
successor  to  reopen  the  case.  Miss 
Hindley  may  even  succeed  in  a High 
Court  action  to  get  their  decision  over- 
turned. What  Hindley’s  case  does  dem- 
onstrate is  the  danger  of  giving  the 
Home  Secretary  a role  in  individual1 
sentencing  decisions.  Sentencing  i 
should  be  a judicial  process,  not  a l 
political  exercise.  There  is  a simple  | 
explanation  for  yesterday’s  leaks:  Mr  i 
Straw,  who  on  penal  issues  still  spends  \ 
too  much  time  looking  over  his  | 
shoulder  at  the  tabloids,  was  using ! 
Hindley  to  demonstrate  his  “tough- 1 
ness"  on  the  same  day  he  was  to  die- 1 
close  plans  to  use  electronic  tags  to 
allow  early  release  of  up  to  6,000  short- 
term prisoners  a year. 

The  new  Straw  strategy  makes  sense 
— penologicaUy  as  well  as  economi- 
cally. The  electronic  equipment  is  for 
better  than  it  was  a decade  ago  when  it 
failed  its  first  trials.  New  pilots  in  three 
different  areas  have  proved  a success. 
Sweden  has  a thriving  system.  Tagging 


will  allow  selected  short  term  prisoners 
(serving  between  three  months  and  four 
years)  to  be  released  in  the  last  two 
months  of  their  sentence.  Many  of  these 
offenders  have  led  fragmented  and  dis- 
ordered lives.  It  will  allow  a more 
controlled  transition  from  prison  to 
community  with  offenders  monitored 
by  the  minute  in  the  crucial  first  few 
weeks  of  freedom.  The  aim  is  to  bring 
more  structure  to  their  lives  including 
a home  curfew  of  between  nine  and  12 
hours  a day.  It  will  not  just  benefit  the 
prisoners  — better  a tag  than  a prison 
cell  — but  equally  important  bring 
urgent  relief  to  a prison  system  that  has 
seen  numbers  rise  by  8,000  in  the  last 
disastrous  year  of  Tory  penal  policies.  - 
Mr  Straw  was  too  defensive  about  his 
new  initiative.  For  all  the  huffing  and 
puffing  from  the  Tory  front  bench. 
Straw’s  early  release  plan  is  no  more 
radical  than  Douglas  Hurd's  changes  to 
remission  in  the  late  1980s  and  for  less 
radical  than  Leon  Brittan’s  changes  to 
parole  in  the  early  1980s.  The  move  is 
welcome  but  the  Home  Secretary  has 
still  to  flesh  out  his  prison  philosophy. 
Of  his  seven  Tory  predecessors,  five 
believed  prison  was  an  expensive  way 
of  making  bad  people  worse  (Whitelaw, 
Brittan,  Hurd,  Waddington  and  Baker). 
Only  the  last  two.  Clarke  and  Howard, 
were  eager  to  lock  more  people  up. 
Where  does  Mr  Straw  stand?  Five  Tory 
predecessors  were  ready  to  shape,  not 
just  follow,  public  opinion.  Michael 
Howard,  who  lamely  followed,  became 
the  most  unpopular  of  all  seven. 


The  enigma  inside  the  Dome 

It’s  time  for  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  stop  being  coy 


ONE  MP  said  it  was  like  Cadbury’s 
developing  a new  wrapper  — but  forget- 
ting about  the  chocolate  bar  inside.  The 
Government  has  told  us  plenty  about 
the  £758  million  Millennium  Dome,  but 
almost  nothing  about  what  will  go 
underneath  it  Yesterday  there  was 
plenty  more  talk,  but  we’re  still  none 
the  wiser.  The  Royal  Naval  College  in 
Greenwich  is  to  house  a New  Millen- 
nium Experience  Visitors'  Centre,  at  a 
cost  of  £400,000  and  open  seven  days  a 
week.  Except  even  here  there  will  only 
be  updates  on  the  building  work  and  a 
vague  sense  of  the  “mood”  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. No  hard  details  about  content 
The  inquisitors  of  the  parliamentary 
committee  overseeing  the  project  are 
still  in  the  dark,  despite  firing  a round 
of  questions  at  several  key  Dome  play- 
ers yesterday.  Besides  steering  MPs 
away  from  expectations  of  a 2lst  cen- 
tury Festival  of  Britain,  architect  Rich- 
ard Rogers  and  Millennium  commis- 


sioner Simon  Jenkins  could  say  little 
about  what  the  great  structure  will 
actually  contain. 

The  self-styled  Dome  Secretary,  Peter, 
Mandelson,  insists  his  coyness  is  really' 
clever  marketing:  starved  of  informa- 
tion, the  public  will  be  reduced  to  a 
salivating  mass  by  the  time  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  finally  revealed.  If  that’s  true, 
then  Mr  Mandelson  should  think  again: 
he  can’t  seriously  hope  to  spend  a 
colossal  sum  of  public  money  in  secret 
He’s  not  throwing  a surprise  party,  he’s 
doing  a government  job.  If,  as  seems 
more  likely,  the  minister  is  simply 
covering  for  the  fact  that  he  doesn’t 
know  what  will  go  inside  the  Dome,  he 
needs  to  act  fast  Enthusiasm  for  the 
project  is  currently  lacking  because 
people  fear  it  will  be  temporary  and 
because  of  the  enigma  at  the  heart  of  it 
The  Exhibition’s  provisional  theme  is 
Time:  with  just  two  years  to  go,  Peter 
Mandelson  is  running  out  of  it 
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regimes  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  wish  to 
contemplate  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
region's  greatest  despot.  Perhaps  the 
mood  might  be  different  if  the  Palestin- 
ian peace  process  had  not  run  so  disas- 
trously into  the  buffers,  while  the  US 
stood  idly  by.  The  proclaimed  logic  of 
the  Gulf  War,  that  the  Middle  East 
question  is  indivisible,  remains  as  true 
today.  (There  is  the  additional  irony 
that  Russian  diplomacy,  derided  then, 
is  now  greeted  with  approval) 

It  would  be  reasonable  now  to  look  at 
ways  of  expanding  the  “oil  for  food" 
programme  which  is  due  for  review 
next  week.  The  UN  Secretary-General 
has  been  considering  this  for  some 
time,  and  some  confused  leaking  from 
Washington  has  suggested  that  the  US 
too  might  allow  some  increase  If  Iraq 
complied  on  the  inspectors  issue.  How 
to  avoid  punishing  the  Iraqi  people 
while  continuing  to  maintain  sanctions 
against  Saddam  is  a practical  question 
as  well  as  one  of  principle.  The  commit- 
i ment  of  the  foreign  ministers  to  support 
, ways  of  making  the  work  of  the  Spatial 
Commission  “more  effective”  could 
imply  too  a dearer  system  for  reward- 
ing Iraq  if  it  does  comply.  But  Saddam 
should  be  dear  on  the  logic  behind  this. 
It  also  means  finding  more  effective 
ways  to  circumvent  Baghdad’s  evasive 
tactics,  and  that  there  will  be  no  reward 
at  all  if  these  continue. 

How  does  this  square  with  the  dooms- 
day view  of  Saddam  as  bent  on  acquir- 
ing a chemical  and  biological  capacity 
— with  which  he  will  then  avenge 
himself  on  the  world?  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  not  dear  why  he  should  have 
now  compromised  since  he  has  not 
been  previously  deterred  by  the  threat 
of  force.  The  truth  as  always  must  be 
more  blurred:  Whatever  he  may  dream 
of,  we  are  better  placed  to  monitor  and 
deter  with  the  inspectors  inside  than 
outside.  That  is  a step  forward,  and  a 
cautious  plus  for -diplomacy. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  dishonourable  schoolboys 

ANYONE  reading  y ester-  \ enemy  and  screamed  “foul”  I required  reading  for  all  O-tevel  | Is  on  that  basis  that  the 
day's  letters  from  Sal-  ( when  it  acted  In  character.  The  students  of  cultural  intoler-  ( against  blasphemy  in 
man  Rushdie  and  Chris- 1 pain  he  b«s  had  to  endure  Is  { aw**  masquerading  as  free  j country  has  become  a dea 


ANYONE  reading  yester- 
day's letters  from  Sal- 
man Rushdie  and  Chris- 
topher Hitchens  might  well 
ads  Viirnwlf  Into  Whose  ‘hawrttt 

foe  great  cause  of  free  speech 
has  fallen.  Whether  from  Rush- 
die's throne  or  Hitchens’  gut- 
ter,- the  message  Is  the  same: 
“Our  cause  Is  absolute,  it 
brooks  no  dissent  or  qualifica- 
tion; Whoever  questions  it  Is 
by  definition  an  ignorant 
pompous,  semi-literate 
unperson.” 

Rushdie  sneers  at  my  lan- 
guage and  trashes  a thoughtful 
and  well-received  speech  I 
made  to  the  Anglo -Israel 
Association,  and  which  foe 
Guardian  saw  fit  to  reprint 
Hitchens  portrays  me  as  a buf- 
foon who  pours  his  own  urine 
on  his  head.  Two  rabid  Ayatol- 
lahs could  not  have  done  a bet- 
ter job.  But  wifi  the  friendship 
last?  I am  amazed  that  Hit- 
chens has  put  up  with  Rush- 
die’s self-canonisation  for  so 

long 

Rushdie,  so  ter  as  I can 
make  out,  does  not  deny  that 
he  insulted  a great  religion.  In- 
stead be  accuses  me — note  his 
preposterous  language  for  a 
change  — of  taking  the  Philis- 
tine reductionist  radical  Islam- 
ist line.  I didn’t  know  I was  so 
Clever.  What  I do  know  is, 
Rushdie  took  on  a known, 


More  on  fungi 

THE  poor  old  microbes  al- , 
ways  get  a bad  press.'  Bill , 
Buford  (Toenail  fungus  is  the 
next  big  thing  in  foe  US.  No- 1 
vember  19)  puts  all  the 
ghastly  effects  that  fungi  and 
bacteria  can  have.  But  before 
we  give  up  the  allegedly  un- 
equal struggle  against  these 
omnivorous  baddies,  spare  a 
thought  for  the  goodies  of  the 
microbe  world. 

There  Is  now  a growing 
realisation  that  microbes  can 
be  good  for  you  and  foe  pro- 
biotic-type products  such  as 
bioyoghurt  on  the  super- 
market shelves  provide  us 
with  the  bacteria  and  fungi 
which  we  may  be  missing  and 
which  are  essential  for  opti- 
mal health.  It  is  a struggle  hut 
we  are  winning.  I 

Roy  Fuller. 

(Intestinal  microecology 
consultant) 

59  Ryeish  Green. 

Reading  RG7 1ES. 

Anne  widdecombe  is 
probably  right  to  say  that 
the  treatment  of  Nell  Hamil- 
ton by  the  Commons  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges does  not  meet  with  the 
best  standards  of  natural  jus- 
tice (Leader.  November  19). 
That  she  or  he  cares  about 
this  principle  is  cast  into 
doubt  by  membership  of  a 
party  that  took  away  from 
many  millions  of  workers  foe 
right  to  bring  a claim  of  un- 
fair dismissal.  Hamilton, 
was,  after  all,  removed  by  an 
electorate  of  thousands,  not 
foe  whim  of  one  employer. 
Richard  WiUctns. 

166  Bow  Road, 

London  E3  3AH. 

p£  Aldershot  MP,  Mr  G 
itHowarfo’s  remarks  that 
justice  cannot  be  done  until 
Mr  Al  Fayed  has  been  called 
to  give  evidence:  surely  Mr 
Hamilton  had  every  chance  to 
get  justice  but  he  withdrew 
bis  case  against  the 
Guardian? 

B Llewellyn. 

179  Grange  Road, 

Gloucester  GL4  0NP. 

t A/XTH  reference  to  your 
V V Leader,  (Camelot’s  win- 
ning formula.  November  19). 
it  has  certainly  never  been  a 
secret  that  the  BBC  pays  a fee 
to  broadcast  the  National  Lot- 
tery draw.  Also,  money  from 
the  BBC  fee  does  indeed  al- 
ready go  direct  to  the  Good 
Causes. 

Louise  White. 

Camelotplc, 

Tolpits  Lane, 

Watford  WD18RN. 


enemy  and  screamed  ‘foul" 
when  it  acted  in  character.  The 
pain  he  has  had  to  endure  is 
appalling,  but  it  doesn’t  make 
a martyr  of  him,  nor  — much 
as  he  would  like  it  to — does  it 
sweep  away  all  argument 
about  the  ambiguities  of  his 
participation  in  his  own 
downfall.. 

I did  not  can  for  the  “sup- 
pression*’ of  foe  paperback  edi- 
tion of  The  Satanic  Verses  but 
for  a postponement  while  the 
political  climate  cooled-  After 
almost  a score  of  people  had 
died  in  Rushdie-rdated  inci- 
dents 1 feared  there  would  be 
more  blood  split,  and  I didn’t 
ttifnk-  it. could  be  justified  by 
the  further  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  the  book.  I stQl  don’t 
Today,  I learn  to  my  pleasure 
fhat  no  xnafiroom  girls  have 
been  Injured  during  the  eight 
years  since  the  fhtwab  was  im- 
posed. Jn  the  cockeyed  logic  of 
these  two  fairly  vile  letters, 
this  speaks  well  for  the  fatwah. 

Rushdie  wheels  out  George 
Smiley  to  accuse  me.  Smiley,  if 
he  stood  for  anything,  stood  for 
tolerance,  compassion, 
humility,  self-doubt  and  a 
respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others. 
Above  all  he  was  a man  of 
compromise.  Rushdie  and  Hit- 
chens would  do  well  to  brush 
up.  on  him.  Until  that  happy 
day,  Ibope  their  letters  will  be 


SSJ; 


John  le  Carre.  • 
Gainsborough  Gardens, 
London.  NW3. 

JOHN  le  Carre,  in  his  first 
reply  to  Salman  Rushdie 
(Letters,  November  19),  denies 
he  is  justifying  the  persecution 
of  Mr  Rushdie.  In  his  first 
paragraph,  however,  he  does 
exactly  that  “There  Is  no  law 
in  life  or  nature  that  says  that 
great  religions  may  be  Insulted 
with  Impunity."  he  declares. 
This  means  quite  simply  that 
if  you  insult  a great  religion 
you  must  expect  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it  He  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain, with  reference  to  the 
long  period  of  Christian  domi- 
nation from  which  we  hoped 
we  had  emerged,  that  it  lies 
with  the  religious  authorities 
to  “define  the  limits  of  free- 
dom", ie  to  define  what  consti- 
tutes an  Insult 
Let  me  try  an  alternative  for- 
mulation of  natural  law  on  the 
same  pattern  as  his  own.  but 
without  his  double  negative. 
“There  is  no  law  in  life  or  na- 
ture that  says  that  by  claiming 
the  title  of  a religion,  irrational 
beliefs  and  practices  acquire 
an  absolute  right  to  protection 
against  criticism  or  satire."  It 
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Mixed  reviews  for  Harman 


UlfHAT  makes  me  very 
WW  angry  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  One  Parent  bene- 
fits (Rebels  close  in  on  Har- 
man, November  20)  is  the 
hypocrisy  of  New  Labour  and 
its  false  claims  to  be  the  party 
<rf  family  values. 

I have  a full-time  job.  and  a 
reasonable  salary,  but  as  a 
lone  parent  that  salary  is 
committed  completely  to  the 
settling  of  household  bills.  I 
don't  qualify  for  any  other 
benefit  and  my  ex-partner 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
towards  my  daughter's  up- 
keep as  he  has  his  own  sepa- 
rate household  to  run. 

The  One  Parent  benefit  I 
have  received  has  been  used  i 
to  help  pay  for  childcare  so  I 
can  go  out  to  work  and  not 
burden  the  state  by  having  to  ! 
claim  unemployment  and  I 
other  benefits.  Tb  add  insult ; 
to  injury,  1 rejoined  the  ! 
Labour  Party  after  the  elec- , 
tion  victory,  and  1 had  to  pay  1 
full  (waged)  subscription; 
they  don't  recognise  lone 
parents.  I should  have  taken 
notice  then  and  realised  what 
would  happen  once  they  got 
behind  ministerial  desks. 
Lucia  Chapman. 

7 Kegworth  Avenue, 

Leicester  LE5  4PG. 


JETTING  aside  those 
wparents  who  become  single 
following  divorce,  desertion 
etc,  flte  question  of  who  pays 
to  rear  the  nation's  babies  has 
to  be  addressed.  A time  must 
come  when  more  serious  con- 
sideration Is  given  before  a 
person  produces  babies  who 
(hey  can’t  afford  to  look  after. 
Encouraging  single  parents  to 
work  In  order  to  maintain 
their  Camilles  is  the  only  Ealr 
option.  The  rest  of  us  have  to 
do  that. 

I fiercely  support  Ms  Har- 
man’s proposals. 

Deborah  Clark. 

13  Carline  Road, 

Lincoln  LN11HL. 

ON  MAY  1,  millions  voted 
against  over-paid,  arro- 
gant politicians  treating 
people  with  contempt  while 
being  in  hock  to  Cat  cats  and 
vested  interests.  People  may 
well  have  sacrificed  their  con- 
science and  voted  Labour  in 
order  to  oust  the  last  govern- 
ment Whether  they  identify 
with  a party  which  treats 
even  its  own  supporters  with 
breathtaking  arrogance  and 
contempt  is  highly  debatable. 

Mark  Tuban. 

27  Langley  Park, 

London  NW7  2AA. 


Light  on  the  SAD  syndrome 


1 A IHILST  very  grateful  that 
VVDaloni  Carlisle’s  report, 
on  Seasonal  Affective  Dis* , 
order  (The  SAD  seasons, 
November  18)  thankfully 
made  clear  the  huge  differ* 
ence  between  mere  winter 
blues,  and  the  awfUIness  of 
suffering  from  SAD,  I would 
Just  like  to  make  the  point 
feat  light  therapy  is  a treat- 
ment not  a cure. 

As  a SAD  sufferer,  I pray 
for  the  day  when  there  really 
is  a cure.  It  la  no  Joke  to  have 
to  ait  In  front  of  a light  box  for 
up  to  four  hours  a day,  day  in, 
day  out,  from  September  to 
April,  and  face  this  for  the 
rest  of  one's  life.  Janet  Thom- 


as's tragic  death  has  high- 
lighted the  seriousness  of  this 
illness.  Surely  the  most  fit- 
ting tribute  to  her  is  to  press 
for  sufficient  resources  for 
more  research.  For  without 
the  SAD  Association,  and  the 
Maudesley  hospital  team  who 
have  been  on  the  frontline  for 
SAD,  I too  might  not  have 
found  fee  strength  to  go  on. 
Joy  Piper. 

183  Station  Road, 

Crayford, 

Kent  DAI  3QR. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


is  on  feat  basis  that  the  law 
against  blasphemy  In  this 
country  has  become  a dead  let- 
ter iynd  any  attempt  to  bring  it 
back  to  life  must  be  firmly 
resisted.  His  attempt  to  pin  on 
Mr  Rushdie  the  blame  for  any 
injuries  resulting  from  terror- 
ist reaction  to  his  work  is  too 
despicable  for  words. 

Derek  Fane. 

Oak  Close, 

Bognor  Regis  P022. 

LE  Carre  wrote:  “Toler- 
ance does  not  come  at  fee 
Q«mp  ti nia  ...  to  all  religions 
and  cultures,  and ...  Christian 
society  too.  until  very  recently, 
defined  the  limits  of  freedom 
by  what  was  sacred."  Are  we 
expected  to  infer  that,  because 
Christian  bigotry  is  a recent 
phwmmmnp,  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  speak  of  bigotry 
elsewhere? 

Mr  Rushdie's  admirers" 
camp  is,  according  to  Mr  le 
Carr#,  “cokmialisT.  “self-righ- 
teous” and  “safe".  Neither  the 
colonialist  hpr,  .the  self-righ- 
teous innuendo  is  given  any 
back-up.  And  as  far  as  safety  is 
concerned,  since  whoi  does  an 
admirer,  or  a critic  for  that 
matter,  have  to  be  under  siege 
to  speak  well  of  a writer? 
Steven  Zade. 

Rue  ViDiers  de  lisle  Adam, 
75020  Paris. 


A calumny 

\ A /HILE  IT  WAS  your  own 
VVC  P Scott  who  declared 
that  while  facts  were  sacred, 
comment  was  free,  I am  sure 
he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  so 
free  as  to  allow  Guardian  col- 
umnists to  use  their  allotted 
space  in  order  to  engage  in 
group  libel. 

I refer  to  Matthew  Nor- 
man’s convoluted  Diary  item 
of  November  19  in  which  he 
outrageously  suggests  New 
Labour  wanted  to 
“strengthen  its  connections 
with  the  late  Oswald  Mosley”. 

I It  requires  a uniquely  bizarre 
mind  to  make  a link  between 
fee  deceased  Mosley  of  the 
British  Union  of  Fascists  and 
the  very  much  alive  Tony 
Blair  of  New  Labour. 

I appreciate  it  is  difficult  to 
find  something  new  to  say 
about  fee  Formula  One  busi- 
ness. but  to  use  fee  feet  of 
Max  Mosley's  presidency  of 
the  Grand  Prix  governing 
body  to  invent  a devilish  cal- 
umny against  New  Labour  is 
to  make  a jest  of  Scott's  dic- 
tum and  diminish  The  Guard- 
ian’s influence. 

Sir  Sigmund  Sternberg, 

Star  House, 

Grafton  Road. 

London  NW5  4BD. 


A Country  Diary 


Monarchy  and 
melancholia 

IS  THE  nation  that  was 
I plunged  into  grief  at  the 
death  of  a Princess  who  mani- 
fested such  sympathy  for  fee 
unfortunate  and  oppressed  fee 
same  as  the  one  whose  people 
and  whose  press  have  ex- 
pressed such  indignation  at 
fee  arrival  of  a few  hundred 
gypsies  seeking  refuge  with  us 
from  persecution  (Gypsy  mal- 
ady. November  20)?  Whose 
press  and  people  have  been 
ratling  on  its  Government  to 
“send  them  back",  and  whose 
ministers  make  heartless  ref- 
erences to  their  “abusing  the 
system”?  Would  Diana  have 
been  joining  in  this  clamour? 
Would  she  have  applauded  fee 
Fascist  demonstration  against 
the  gypsies?  Or  was  fee  out- 
pouring of  grief  for  her  death 
fee  merest  fraud? 

Prof  Michael  Dummett 
54  Park  Town, 

Oxford  OX2  6SJ. 

IF  IT  Is  true,  as  Luke  Harding 
writes  (Duke  speaks  up  for 
his  children,  . November  20) 
that  “almost  all  the  survivors 
of  Europe's  royal  houses... 
will  be  bussed  into  central 
London”  (for  the  Queen’s 
golden  wedding  service)  our 
Royal  Family  clearly  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it 
matches  the  value-for -money 
monarchies  of  continental 
Europe  and  Scandinavia.  As 
Britannia  Is  decommissioned 
and  questions  are  raised  about 
fee  cost  of  the  Royal  Train,  fee 
Royal  Bus  would  be  an  obvi- 
ous and  surely  popular 
economy. 

Hugh  Canning. 

118  The  Avenue, 

London  N17  6TG. 

FOR  once  I agree  with 
Prince  Philip.  Mrs  and  Mrs 
Windsor’s  children  have  done 
"rather  well".  Three  have 
grown  up  to  he  princes  and 
one  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
princess.  Well  done  a D round. 
Delwyn  Swingewood. 

39  Friera  Road. 

London  SE22  OAU. 


Cheap  elitism 

NOW  I know  that  rail  pri- 
vatisation really  Is  a con. 
Having  paid  Richard  Branson 
his  outrageous  £108  for  a stan- 
dard (le  second  class)  ticket 
from  Lancaster  to  London  last 
week  I tried  to  buy  breakfast 
in  the  restaurant  car. 

My  request  was  rejected. 
Breakfast  is  for  first  class  pas- 
sengers only. 

Isn’t  the  market  economy 
wonderful?. 

John  Whitelegg. 

53  Derwent  Road, 

Lancaster  LAI  3ES. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  The 
shameful  reluctance  of  Slick 
Willie  to  confront  the  indus- 
trial and  power  generating  in- 
terests in  the  United  States 
who  are  responsible  for  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world’s 
bad  and  growing  air  pollution 
was  impressed  on  me  at  local 
level  one  day  earlier  in  the 
year.  I no  doubt  told  you  some- 
thing of  It  at  the  time  for  it 

W3*  occasion  on 

which  I had  a flight  in  a hot 
air  balloon.  We  took  off  like  a 
cork  out  of  a bottle,  because  of 
unforeseen  high  tension 
cables  dose  to  the  offered 
g™ch  site  at  Horsley,  near 
Stroud,  and  descended  at  SM- 
dington,  south  of  Cirencester 
some  40  minutes  later.  In  the 
mterrm  we  had  climbed  to 
almost  8,000  feet  because  I had  , 
been  pressing  Paul,  the  pjw  1 

which  height,  he  had  assured  I 
me,  we  could  have  an  ex- 
tended view  of  fee  horiMp 

tude.  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  The  balloon  had  a new 
m the  sponsorshin 

^ ^Jeen  involved 

on  behalf  of  my  then  employ. 


i S?/  31111  getting  it  high  with 

tour  passengers  in  the  basket 
was  both  a test  flight  and  a 
6°°d  way  of  stretching  the 
Sj^sets  of  the  new  fabric.  As 
we  Proceeded,  on  a gentle 
f»«th  westerly  airdriftThe 
Hared  fee  propane  burners 
and  I watched  both  the  reced- 
ing ground  and  the  altimeter 
to  note  our  rate  of  climb.  But 

th^t33  w®.  feet 

mat  the  reality  of  cumulative 

ajr  pollution  high  over  rural 

wand  was  impressed  cm  me 

I opened  this 
m«ce  wife  a recognition  of  a 
P^cal  failing  on  fee  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic..  Far,  for 
a distant  horizon 
“2*  edge  of  the  world,  we 
* a dose  hort 

awras.rs 

SSriWa’a; 

And  that,  . at  7,ooo 
tS  a d^essing  reflec- 
“J  °f  the  reality  of  air  poflu- 

tevei^f2!La  day'  **  Sround 
Wring  sunshine 
May  blossom, 

COLIN  LOCKHURST. 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


THE  world  of  super- 
modelling  rejoices.  To 
the  names  of  Camp- 
bell, Schlffer,  Moss.  Kidd 
and  Evangelista,  please  pre- 

paro  to  add ...  Star  Peregrine 
Worsthoznel  Dear  old  Per- 
ry's striking  features  and 
shoulder  length  bine  rinse 
locks  stare  ont  from  the 
Christmas  catalogue  of  ca- 
snal  clothes  firm  Boden. 
Captioned  simply  as  “Perry, 
journalist”,  the  old  boy 
looks  gorgeous  in  a Baby- 
cord  Friday  Shirt  In  royal 
bine.  Babycord.  the  docu- 
ment Informs  ns,  is  “for 
those  looking  for  fundamen- 
tally classic  clothes  that  are 
a little  bit  different . . . won- 
derfully soft  Babycord  is  the 
finest  form  of  corduroy 

available”.  Perry  received 
no  payment,  except  for  the 

£42  shirt,  but  rumour  sug- 
gests he  Is  eager  to  discard 
his  amateur  status.  There  is 
a precedent  for  a career 
move  from  right  wingpun- 
ditry  to  the  catwalk — my 
friend  Simon  Heffer,  a 
favourite  of  Armani,  is  a 
regular  in  Milan — and 
Perry  has  been  booked  al- 
ready by  Alexander 
McQueen  for  his  next  collec- 
tion, when  he  will  introduce 
Paris  to  the  delights  ofBaby- 
cord  in  the  Spring. 

I BANWHILE,  a col- 
league of  Sir  Perry's 
has  been  cast  in  an 
Argentine  TV  mini-series 
about  Princess  Diana.  In  Mir 
lady:  The  Story  Continues, 
top  model  Florencia  Raggi  is 
to  play  Diana's  goddaugh- 
ter, who  “gets  the  inheri- 
tance” when  she  dies,  Ar- 
gentine newspaper  Clarin 
reports.  Diana  herselfhas 
yet  to  be  cast,  but  William 
and  Harry  will  be  play  ed  by 
Gabriel  Corrado  and  Os~ 
valdo,  both  soap  stars  (Mr 
Laport  is  best  known  for 
playing  an  Argentine  Indian 
who  rode  semi-naked  across 
the  pampas),  and  both  in 
their  mid-30s.  “They  didn’t 
make  any.objectlons  when 
they  signed  the  contract,” 
the  producer  explains. 

A^tDanother  one 
down,  and  another 

one  down in 

Whitehall,  another  one  bites 
* the  dust  The  latest  govern- 
ment press  officer  to  be 
shafted— or  “to  be  consider- 
ing his  options”,  to  use  the 
technical  term — Is  Philip 
Aylett  He  has  been  removed 
as  Clare  Short’s  head  of  in- 
formation at  International 
Development  and  replaced 
by  Richard  Calvert,  Ms 
Short’s  private  secretary. 
Clare,  Glare,  what  have  you 
done?  It’s  the  people  who 
live  in  the  dark  who  want  to 
subsume  the  official  dvll 
service  into  the  government 

propaganda  machine.  Why 

have  yop  joined  them? 

■MiRAJNING  in  France  is 
■ paying  off  already  for 
■ ■ staff  ofFrench-owned 
rail  firm  Conneix  South  East- 
ern: notyonly  do  they  wear 
bright  yellow  waistcoats 
and  smart  gendarme  caps; 
they  have  also  developed  a 
gift  for  lateral  thinking. 

Asked  Mr  a frustrated  hack 
on  Margate  station  yester- 
day-morning why  the  7J29  to 
Cannon  Street  had  not  ar- 
rived, one  employee  said: 

“We  cannot  talk  to  the 
press.”  Then  he  thought 
about  it  for  a moment,  very 
hard.  “Mind  you,  Fm  a cus- 
tomer as  well,”  he  added. 
“Defective  trains.” 


Russia  wins  the  poker 
game  in  the  desert 


Commentary 


Martin 

Kettle 

in  Washington 


LIKE  characters  in  the 
race  in  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, the  protago- 
nists In  the  latest  Iraq 
crisis  spent  yesterday  trying 
to  figure  out  who  had  won, 
and  fearing  that  someone,  like 
the  Dodo  in  the  story,  would 
announce  that  they  aQ  had. 

In  the  light  of  the  deal  that 
emerged  in  Geneva  in  the 
early  hours  of  yesterday 
morning,  the  Dodo  has  a case. 
For  this  was  a confrontation 
which  cried  out  for  a diplo- 
matic rather  than  a military 
outcome,  not  merely  because 
diplomatic  outcomes  are  pref- 
erable in  general,  but  also  be- 
cause in  this  case  a military 
confrontation  would  have 
caused  as  many  problems  as  it 
might  have  solved. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  prize- 
winners is  the  United 
Nations,  which  redeemed  its 
initial  collective  hesitancy 


and  overcame  its  internal  div- 
isions to  emerge  with  its  post- 
Gulf  War  strategy  towards 
Iraq  intact,  and  with  its  reso- 
lutions all  upheld.  At  the  out- 
set, the  security  council  de- 
manded that  Iraq  must  allow 

the  wepaons  inspection  pro- 
cess to  proceed  on  UN  teems. 
Iraq  refused,  precipitating  the 
crisis,  but  has  now  apparently 
accepted.  No  concessions 
have  been  made  to  him  on  the 
substantive  dispute  over 
weapons  Inspection.  Insofar 
as  the  last  three  weeks  have 
been  essentially  a confronta- 
tion between  Iraq  and  the  ON, 
the  victory  is  therefore 
clearly  the  UN’s. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  Iraq  can 
also  claim  two  Important  con- 
solation prizes.  In  the  first 
place.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
shown  that  he  has  the  ability, 
particularly  in  the  context  of 
the  current  Israel-Palestinian 
situation,  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  mobilising 

an  1 ntnmatinnHl  Coalition  for 

military  action  against  him 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  US 
is  incapable  of  winning  UN 
support  for  military  action 
against  SmWiwn  ever  again 

Nor  Is  it  to  say  that  the  threat 
of  military  action  this  tima 
was  irrelevant  to  securing 
yesterday’s  outcome.  But  Sad- 
dam hna  anmp  justification  for 


claiming  that  he  faced  down 
the  United  Stales  this  Hmp 
round. 

He  also  now  has  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  a better  deal 
oa  Iraqi  on  exports  and  mo- 
derating some  of  the  post-1991 
sanctions  against  Iraq  — the 
so-called  “light  at  the  end  of 
foe  tunnel"  factor.  This  is  by 
no  w«ms  either  a shnpis 
issue  or  an  early  possibility 
and.  as  with  the  weapons 
issue,  it  will  set  off  another 
cat-and-mouse  game  over 
monitoring.  But  in  due  course 
the  prospect  exists  of  Iraq 
being  able  to  sell  more  ofl, 
which  Is  why  international  ofl 
prices  fen  yesterday,  and  of 
Iraq  being  permitted  to  spend 
its  revenues  on  a range  of  ci- 
vilian infrastructural  needs 
which  win  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  life  for  ordinary  Iraqis. 

As  in  everything  else  to  do 
with  Saddam,  things  will  not 
turn  out  as  neatly  or  peace- 
fully as  Hite  may  imply.  The 

foreign  powers  remain  divid- 
ed over  the  categories  of 
goods  which  Iraq  may  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase. 

The  crisis  has  also  provided 
vindication  for  the  “perma- 
nent five”  member  states  of 
the  UN  security  council.  The 
level  of  vindication  may  differ 
in  each  case,  but  yesterday's 
apparent  solution  proves  that 


if  the  principal  international 
powers  can  agree  a strategy, 
then  that  strategy  Is  difficult 
to  resist  without  military 
force. 

The  fact  that  the  five  omw 
together  so  effectively  ought 
to  be  a source  of  reassurance 
for  anyone  who  fears  that  the 
US  might  act  unilaterally  as  a 
trigger-happy  international 
policeman-  The  British  cer- 
tainly see  it  that  way,  and  are 
seeking  some  credit  for  iron- 
ing out  differences  and  pro- 
viding ideas  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Russian-Eraqi 
agreements  which  were  even- 
tually accepted  in  Geneva. 
Such  an  outcome  is  a consid- 
erable achievement  for  Robin 
Cook,  who  undoubtedly 
helped  to  turn  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration towards  the  dip- 
lomatic endgame  even  while 
supporting  the  military  build- 


This  has  been  a 
pyrrhic  victory  for 
the  United  States, 
it  has  underlined 
the  difficulties 
of  its  world  role 


up  against  Iraq.  Cook’s  in- 
stincts proved  sounder  than 
Tony  Blair’s  more  hawkish 
approach. 

Yet  it  is  Russia  that  has 
emerged  most  obviously 
strengthened  from  the  events 
of  the  iast  week.  Russia's 
ability  to  deliver  a deal  about 
which  both  the  US  and  Brit- 
ain remained  sceptical  up  the 
last  minute  is  a reassertion  of 
Its  right  to  be  seen  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  wiling  in- 
ternational giant.  The  impli- 


Full  to  bursting 


> grow  that  Helen 
I Brinton’s  memory 
chip  has  been  cor- 
rupted. In  her  local  news- 
paper column,  the  android 
MP  for  Peterborough  re- 
sponds to  attacks  on  Labour 
women's  apparel  by  Ann 
Wlddecombe.  “We  do  not 
judge  Ann  on  her  appear- 
ance or  dress,  but  trn  her  po- 
litical skill.”  writes  Helen. 
“We  ask  therefore  that  she 
apply  the  standards  to  the 
rest  of  us  (...  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  tall,  short, 
thin,  fat ...”).  Bless  her 
faulty  nennro-clrciiitry,  has 
Helen  quite  forgotten  this 


As  Jack  Straw  proposes  to  let  out 
up  to  6, (XX)  prisoners,  aTory  Home 
Secretary,  Dtotiglas  Hurd, 
recognises  the  desperate  problems 
of  the  nation’s  overcrowded  jails 


sent  to  a constituency  offi- 
cial while  Labour’s  FPC  for 
Faversham?  “Alice  Lotion. 
PPC  for  Middlesham,” 
(name  and  place  ha  ve  been 
changed),  “is  going  nowhere 
fast.  A nice  woman — and 
she  is-,  that  is  Just  what  she 

is.  Little  dress  and  too 

fat . . .” 

MBATE  and  rough  justice 

fca  have  conspired  to 

■ crush  a Seattle  pick- 
pocket. Focus  magazine 
reports.  When  Walter  Poppe 
was  going  through  the  wal- 
let he  had jnstniefeed,  along- 
side the  cash  and  credit 
cards  Mr  Poppe  found  a 
photograph  and  a love  let- 
ter . . .the  former  of  arid  the 
latter  from  his  wife. 


THERE  are  now  just 
on  63,000  people  in 
prison- The  number 
of  prisoners  has 
grown  by  over  10 
per  cent  since  this  time  last 
year  and  by  well  over  50  per 
cent  since  the  end  of  1992. 

This  increase  In  the  prison 
population  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  new  legislation  as  of 
a shift  of  mood  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  the  judiciary 
as  well  as  Parliament.  The 
proportion  of  those  sentenced 
far  indictable  offences  who 
are  sent  to  custody  rose  from 
16  per  cent  in  1992  to  23  per 
cent  in  1996.  At  the  -crown 


court  the  proportion  rose 
from  46  per  cent  to  63  per 
cent  At  magistrates  courts 
the  proportion  doubled  from  5 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  One 
would  expect  that  when  the 
use  of  Imprisonment  In- 
creases, Ihe  average  length  of 
sentence  might  fail.  On  the 
contrary,  the  average  length 
of  sentences  has  also  in- 
creased for  virtually  all  cate- 
gories of  offence. 

I come  from  a Conservative 
background  and  hold  Conser- 
vative beliefs.  The  security  of 
the  citizen  will  often  require 
the  imprisonment  of  those 
who  have  violated  that  secu- 


rity and  who,  if  they 
remained  free,  might  violate 
it  again.  But  those  who  ob- 
serve the  present  scene, 
regardless  of  party,  must  be 
concerned  at  the  likely 
results  of  overcrowding. 

Overcrowding  is  concen- 
trated in  the  local  and 
remand  prisons.  In  Septem- 
ber. local  prisons  were  25  per 
cent  over  capacity  on  aver- 
age. Some  were  much  worse 
off  Birmingham  was  46  per 
cent  over  capacity,  Dorches- 
ter was  56  per  cent,  Canter- 
bury 69  per  cent  and  Shrews- 
bury 83  per  cent  overcrowded 
with  332  prisoners  in  181 
places. 

Previous  Home  Secretaries, 
including  myself,  managed  to 
secure  from  the  Treasury 
large  sums  for  building  new 
prisons  and  modernising  old 
ones.  Now  the  Prison  Service 
is  subjected  to  a severe  finan- 
cial squeeze  on  running  costs. 
Effects  of  that  squeeze  vary 
widely  £nom  prison  to  prison. 


Jobs  for  the  boys  and  girls 


Martin  Walker 


BEYOND  the  need  to 
salve  their  con- 
sciences, it  is  not  im- 
mediately obvious  why 
Europe's  political  leaders 
axe  holding  today’s  Jjixeiu- 
bnrg  gnmndt  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Despite 
the  Ell’s  18  minion  unem- 
ployed, half  of  them  either 
young  or  out  of  work  for 

over  a year,  Europe  does  not 

have  one.  _ _ 

What  it  has  is  fifteen  dif- 
ferent national  problems. 
Spain’s  21  per  cent  unem- 
ployment is  made  up  dispro- 
portionately of  young 
people  and  women  who 
canot  get  back  into  the  work 


force.  Germany’s  near-12 
per  cent  rate  reflects  a mas- 
sive regional  problem  in 

former  East  Germany.  Even 
without  its  plan  to  “create” 
jobs  through  a 35-hour 
week,  France  has  a struc- 
tural problem  which  Is  mak- 
ing it  the  rick  man  of 

Europe. 

The  Netherlands  look  vir- 
tuous, until  you  look  at 
their  sickness  and  disability 
rolls  — which  outnumber 
the  6 per  cent  jobless — and 
see  they  have  simply 
changed  definitions. 

Britain  and  Denmark, 
down  in  the  virtuous  single 
digits,  barely  have  a prob- 
lem at  all  And  how  differ- 
ent they  are.  Denmark 
Mends  a high  tax  system 
with  a good  welfare  state 
and  excellent  education  and 
training,  perhaps  the  last 
showcase  of  the  European 
social  model.  Britain  is 
rather  the  reverse, 
following  the  crude  Anglo- 
Saxon  model  of  rugged  hSre- 
and-fire  capitalism  with  lots 
of  low-wage  entry  jobs  and 
the  among  the  worst  dispar- 


ities of  income  in  the  devel- 
oped world-  Britain  taxes 
employed  labour  at  the  low- 
est rate  in  Europe,  a mere 
14.7  per  cent  of  GDP,  com- 
pared to  24  per  cent  in 
France  and  Germany  and  32 
per  cent  in  Sweden.  This 
means  that  the  German  ma- 
chinist who  is  paid  £20  an 

hour  really  costs  his  em- 
ployer almost  £35,  which 
makes  him  disinclined  to 
hire  many  mare.  That  is 
why  Germany  industry  last 
year  invested  more  outside 
Germany  than  in. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  a 
one-  size-fits-  all  for  such 
national  variants.  They 
have,  however,  all  agreed  in 
the  OrweHian  manner  of 
four  legs  bad,  two  legs  good, 
that  unemployment  is  a bad 
thing,  and  that  more  train- 
ing is  good.  And  that  any 
reforms  should  proceed 
without  new  money,  hut  by 
shuffling  priorities  among 
the  old  budgets. 

All  this  Invites  cynicism 
about  the  jobs  summit,  and 
about  the  EU*s  perennial 
ambition  to  show  that  there 


There  seems  to  be  no  general 
guidance  as  to  how  the  pain 
should  be  carried.  A prison 
governor  has  to  work  this  out 
with  his  local  staff.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  is  highly  undesir- 
able, that  one  of  the  main 
effects  has  been  to  reduce  toe 
access  of  prisoners  to  work, 
education  and  offending  be- 
haviour courses.  As  Lord 
Woolf  said  in.  1993:  overcrowd- 
ing is  “the  most  corrosive 
influence  on  the  prison 

system”. 

There  is  now  a desperate 
race  between  the  rising  flood 
of  the  prison  population  and 
the  speed  at  which  the  dam 
which  contains  that  flood  can 
be  raised-  Three  new  prisons 
become  available  in  the  com- 
ing months.  In  1999,  on  cur- 
rent forecasts,  the  problem 
may  worsen  again. 

If  the  state  takes  away  the 
liberty  of  a citizen,  however 
serious  his  offence,  the  state 
assumes  some  responsibility 


can  be  a special  added  value 
to  a Europe- wide  co-ordina- 
tion of  national  policies.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  just  such 
a Euro-target  has  worked 
once,  in  herding  all  but 
Greece  of  the  15  member 
states  into  following  the 
Maastricht  treaty  targets  of 
cutting  deficits  and  debt 
“Now  there  will  be  as 
much  emphasis  on  employ- 
ment as  there  will  be  cm 
monetary  union,”  gloated 
the  current  EC  council  pres- 
ident, Luxemburg’s  Jean- 
Claude  Juncker,  after  this 
week’s  pre-summit  cotmdL 
What  he  meant  was  that 
since  convergence  policies 
worked  to  get  countries  in 
shape  for  the  Eurocurrency, 
the  same  trick  might  now  be 
applied  to  unemployment. 

THEBE  Is  one  more  (spe- 
cifically British) 
reason  to  feel  some 
modest  optimism  for  this 
jobs  summit,  and  it  begins 
with  last  night's  dinner  be- 
tween what  Eurospeak  dubs 
the  Troika  and  the  serial 
partners.  The  Troika  are  the 
current,  last  and  next  presi- 
dents of  the  EU  council;  Hol- 
land’s Wim  Kok  for  the  last 
sax  months,  the  current  Mr 
Juncker  iff  Luxemburg,  and 


cations  for  Russia’s  future 
role,  not  just  in  the  Middle 
East,  are  obvious,  and  have 
been  noted  with  alarm  In  the 
United  States,  where  an  en- 
grained anti-Russian  impulse 
surfaced  *hta  week  as  though 
the  Soviet  Union  had  never 
gone  away. 

However,  the  real  questions 
arising  from  this  crisis  Con- 
cern the  rde  at  the  United 
States.  On  toe  face  o£  it,  Gen- 
eva gives  the  US  what  it  al 
ways  said  it  wanted  — Iraq’s 
“full  compliance”  with  UN 
resolutions.  And  yet  there  is 

Tin  mistaking  thfi  wivwl  feel- 
ings in  Washington.  The  Clin- 
ton administration  responded 
to  Geneva  very  cautiously 
and  very  sceptically  yester- 
day, and  not  without  some 
reason. 

For  this  has  been  a pyrrhic 
victory  for  the  United  States. 
It  underlined  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  American  world 

role  rather  than  the  opportu- 
nities. it  has  revealed,  admit- 
tedly not  for  the  first  time,  the 
institutionalised  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defence.  And  it  has 
exposed  a president  who 
seemed  throughout  to  be 
more  concerned  with  complet- 
ing tus  party  frindraising  en- 
gagements than  with  setting 
and  s*fTUrg  a clear  policy  on 
Iraq. 

American  public  opinion 
was  clearly  ready  for  a strike 
against  Saddam.  And  a week 
ago  nuntnn  even  announced 
that  the  sanctions  against 
Saddam  wpuld  stay  “as  long 
as  he  lasts”.  As  a result  of 
Geneva,  Saddam  remains  un- 
touched and  the  sanctions 
will  eventually  be  eased.  Bill 
f.Hntnn  jg  likely  tO  be  blampfl 
for  winning  a diplomatic 
prize  which,  deep  down,  a lot 
Americans  never  really 
wanted. 


for  how  that  convicted  pris- 
oner uses  his  time  while  he  is 
deprived  of  liberty.  A more 
tailing  argument  is  based  on 
public  safety.  Virtually  all 
prisoners  crane  out  of  prison. 
The  public  safety  is  put  at 
risk  if  on  release  they  are 
even  less  qualified  to  geta  job 
and  lead  a law-abiding  life 
than  when  they  were  con- 
victed. You  do  not  have  to  be 
a liberal  to  SGG  the  danger  to 
the  safety  of  a law-abiding 
citizen  of  a policy  which  puts 
training  and  education  at  toe 
bottom  cf  the  priorities  of  the 
Prison  Service. 

SECURITY  is  not 
just  a matter  of 
walls  and  wire;  of 
preventing  prison 
escapes.  Security 
means  using  prisons  to  fore- 
stall offending.  To  quote  Lord 
Woolf  again:  “When  over- 
crowding is  present  it  is  the 
regimes  which  contribute  to 
preventing  re-offending 
which  suffer  first” 

The  Home  Secretary  has 
another  duty  in  these  circum- 
stances which  he  has  begun 
to  carry  out  though  quietly 
and  on  tip-toe.  He  and  all  of  us 
have  to  build  public  confi- 
dence in  punishments  outside 
prison. 

There  may  well  be  scope  for 
widening  the  range  and  in- 
creasing Hie  effectiveness  of 
community  penalties.  The 
probation  service  should  not 
be  afraid  of  describing  such 
penalties  as  punishment. 

Probation  is  a much- 
changed  service.  Its  record  in 
terms  of  risk  Tnanagpmopt 
and  in  reducing  farther  of- 
fending is  now  pretty  good.  I 
understand  that  magistrates 
would  benefit  from  a more 
consistent  feedback  on  the 
successes  (and  failures)  of  the 
sentences  they  impose. 

Prison  has  an  average 
annual  cost  per  inmate  of 
around  £24.000.  The  annual 
target  unit  cost  of  a probation 
order  is  £2^360  and  a combina- 
tion order  £8,500.  But  it  is  not 
simply  a matter  of  cost  If  the 
Prison  Service  is  not  to  came 
under  impossible  strain  In 
the  coming  years,  then  penal- 
ties outside  prison  will  need 
to  play  a larger  part  in  the 
punishment  of  those  whose 
crimes  do  not  provide  a com- 
pelling case  for  depriving 
them  of  liberty. 


Lord  Hurd  was  Mrs  Thatcher’s 
Home  Secretary  1985-1988,  and 
now  chairs  the  Prison  Reform 
Trust  This  arfda  is  extracted  from 
a speech  on  behatt  of  the  Trust  this 
week,  to  Middlesex  magistrates 


our  own  Tony  Blair.  The 
social  partners  are  the 
European  employers*  group, 
UNICE,  the  European  Trade 
Union  Council,  and  GEEP, 
the  association  for  publicly- 
owned  enterprises. 

Under  Labour,  Britain  Is 
slipping  easily  Into  these 

corporatlst  ways  that  Mrs 

Thatcher  thought  she  bad 
crushed.  And  when  Gordon 
Brown  came  to  Brussels 
this  week  for  the  pre-sum- 
mit sessions,  he  was  at 
pains  to  ditch  the  old  Brit- 
ish triumph  alist  contrast 
between  the  vibrant,  job- 
creating  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  tired  and  faltering  Euro- 
pean cnrial  models. 

“What  we  have  to  build  is 
a new  European  social  mod- 
el, to  bring  job  growth  and 
improve  social  cohesion  at 
the  same  time,  to  combine 
dynamism  with  a social  con- 
science,” be  urged. 

Above  all,  he  was  not  talk- 
ing about  some  mnscalar 
Anglo-Saxon  modeL  And  If 
the  new  European  way  has 
yet  to  be  built,  one  of  the 
real  achievements  of  this 
jobs  summit  win  be  the 
emergence  of  a Britain  de- 
termined to  be  part  of  a 
European  solution,  rather 
than  its  problem. 


Five  rules  for 
true  happiness 
at  Christmas 


Littlejohn 


HRISTMA&?  Who 
heeds  it?  I . mean  — 
really!  Talk  about  ram 
it  commercialism!  Yes,  ] 

its  only  November  zi. 

b$t  traditionally  in  the 
Guardian  at  this,  tone  of  year 
there’s  a backlog  of  anti-Xmas 
articles  — so  l ydnted  to  get 
mine  in  first  '■  S A 
Out  shopping  for ‘Christmas 
presents  with  ;ra$r  Visa  in 
Oxford  Street  yestetijay,  I was 
literally  staggered;  by  the 
blatant  commercialism  that 
has  overinken  ' tbw:;So^aUed 
“Christian”  festreaL'If  this  is 
the  dawn  og.'-h.’  era  of 
people’s  politest  3U  those 
shoppers  • fa  ^Oxford  Street 
armed  witw'£hfe(r  Visas 


abqut  it  You 
■"'r&he  spectre 
not  been 

thus.  1 
las  under 
great  affec- 
l the  lovely 
\*nas  playing 
($e  St  Pancras 
Labour  Party 
he  first  de- 
- suited  him. 
1079-1981,  he 
in  Father 
but  on  be- 


haven't 
heard  it  her 
afThatct  . 

Slain,  but  U> 

Twas  nbt 
remember- 

Old  Labour 
tion.  It  was 
Frank 

Santa  for  tis  1 
Constituency? 
back  in  1979 
cided  a 
Through  out j 
maintained 
Christmas:  L 
coining  a front-bench  spokes- 


man he  gr&wTiis  own. 

Frank's  {been  in  great  de- 
mand as  Santa  ever  since. 
This  year  $e^l  be  embarking 
on  a mamfapfa  tour  of  over  a 
dozen  regs&hal  hospitals  clad 
in  his  distinctive  red-and- 
white  fluffy  suit,  an  empty 
brown  sadft  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  Inevitably,  the  pa- 
tients migflt  at  first  be  a little 
disappoint®  by  toe  complete 
lack  of  ay  pressies.  but 
Frank  hasgalready  drafted  a 
cheerful  saeech  to  set  their 
minds  at  rest  “Earlier  this 
year,  I promised  Td  increase 
the  ratio  of  presen  ts-to-pa- 
tients  toe  moment  we  gained 
office,”  he  Is  scheduled  to  say. 
as  he  throws  open  his  empty 
sack,  “and-  Tm  delighted  to 
inform  you  that  I have  set  up 
an  Urgent  Action  Task  Force 
Review  Body  to  lodk  into  the 
whole  question  of  Christmas 
presents,  and  to  report  back 
to  me  without  defay  by  the 
year  2002  — so  don’t  anyone 
tell  me  I don’t  know  bow  to 
keep  my  promises!* ' Frank 
then  plans  fa  present  each 
patient  with  a purely  nominal 
bill  for  his  visit  -r-  certainly 
no  more  than  £5  a head  — 
before  flying  off  to  his  next 
destination  op  a New  Labour 
sleigh. 

Great!  And  .tins  is  the  spirit 
of  New  Christmas'  — the 
empty  bag,  free  Of- the  ma- 
rauding commercialism 
that’s  tainted  Yifletides  of  old. 


combined  with  a more  caring 
and  compassionate  message 
of  restraint  And  let  me  make 
one  thing  clear  right  now, 
right?  The  news  is  bound  to 
leak  out  that  in  October  Tony 
received  a delegation  led  by  a 
redfaced  man  with  a long 
white  beard  accompanied  by 
four  reindeer  and  several 
elves  and/or  pixies.  So  lets 
get  the  facts  straight  for  once. 

We  would  not  seek  to  deny 
either  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  Santa  Claus,  or 
that  Mr  Claus  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a prominent 
supporter  of  New  Labour, 
having  played  a vital  finan- 
cial role  in  the  run-up  to  the 
last  election.  During  their 
brief;  20-minute  meeting,  a 
wide  spectrum  of  issues  was 
covered.  At  no  point  was  the 
issue  of  any  future  Claus  con- 
tributions to  New  Labour  dis- 
cussed. It  is  purely  coinciden- 
tal that  this  year  Santa’s 
sleigh  will  be  sponsored  by 
Capstan  Full  strength,  that 
the  reindeers  will  be  riding 
under  the  distinctive  gold 
colours  of  Benson  and  Hedges 
and  that  Mr  Claus  himself 
will  be  filmed  smoking  con- 
tentedly on  a packet  of  10 
Players  No  6.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  children’s  stockings  this 
year  will  each  contain  a gen- 
erous. user-friendly  Smokers 
Starter  Pack,  each  with 
twelve  different  “minl-cig- 
gies”  to  enhance  every  kid's 
collection-  So  sorry  guys,  but 
let's  not  jump  to  the  wrong 
conclusions,  okay? 

Glad  to  have  cleared  that 
up.  Let  me  close  this  seasonal 
column  on  a personal  note, 
with  a few  Yuletide  tips  from 
my  recent  handbook.  Hiow  To 
Cope  With  Christmas,  part  of 
the  Methuen  How  To  Cope 
With . . series  that  also  fea- 
tures my  classics  How  To 
Cope  With  A Happy  Partner 
and  How  To  Cope  With  A 
Living  Mother.  The  book 
closes  with  Bel's  Five  Rules 
For  A Less  Unhappy  Christ- 
mas. and  I*m  ready  to  pass 
them  on: 

Rule  One:  No  one  wants  a 
Christmas  ruined  by  blatant 
commercialism.  Keep  those 
presents  small  and  inexpen- 
sive, particularly  to  children. 
Don't  forget  kids  love  to  exer- 
cise their  Imaginations  — a 
simple  wooden  spoon  is  worth 
more  than  1.000  record 
tokens! 

Rule  Two:  Turkey  wastes 
time,  effort  and  cash  — and 
let’s  not  forget  that,  yes,  a 
turkey  was  once  an  animal. 
But  if  you  still  want  to  serve 
something  "Christmassy”, 
Tomato  Soup  can  prove  a 
very  effective  substitute. 

Rule  Three:  Christmas  tra- 
ditions are  fuzzy,  old-fash- 
ioned and  outdated  — and  in 
desperate  need  of  a shake-up 
for  the  new  millennium.  Pe- 
ter’s exciting  plans  for  toe 
season  include  a revitalised, 
clean-shaven  Santa  without 
Portfolio  and  a Little  Red 
Robin  who  is  to  be  accorded 
his  correct  title  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Have  a brilliant  New  Christ- 
mas Experience,  as  we  now 
call  it  Cheers. 
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Wilfred  Josephs 


The  melody  man 


S A composer, 
Wilfred  Josephs, 
who  has  died  aged 
1 70,  was  a great 
lunicfltor,  al- 
ways refusing  to  follow  fash- 
ionable trends,  preferring  in- 
stead to  build  on  traditional 
values  of  melody  and  tonal 
harmony.  Even  so,  he  never 
forgot  the  lessons  be  learnt 
early  in  his  career  from  his 
serial  is  t teacher  in  Paris, 
Max  Deutsch- 

To  the  wider  public,  he  will 
be  most  readily  remembered 
for  the  haunting  incidental 
music  he  wrote  for  The  Great 
War  series  on  BBC  television, 
with  its  whooping  signature 
tune  reminiscent  of  Mahler. 
Among  many  other  television 
scores,  there  was  his  equally 
striking  music  for  the  BBC 
adaptation  of  Robert  Graves's 
I Claudius.  In  the  widest 
range  of  genres  he  was  always 
prolific,  even  when  suffering 
chronic  ill-health.  Happily, 
his  70tb  birthday  this  year 
was  celebrated  by  a series  of 
performances,  including  the 
belated  British  premiere  of 
his  oratorio,  Moriales,  writ- 
ten for  Clncinatti  in  the  late 
1960s. 

It  was  an  earlier  choral 
work.  Requiem,  which  in  1963 
first  brought  him  interna- 
tional success,  when  it  won 
first  prize  in  the  first  interna- 
tional competition  of  La  Scaia 
and  the  City  of  Milan.  Even 


Birthdays 


then  he  was  not  fhlly  recog- 
nised in  the  regrettably 
dosed  circles  of  the  British 
musical  establishment,  and 
the  Requiem,  written  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Jewish  dead  of  the 
second  world  war.  was  more 
readily  appreciated  In  the 
United  States  than  in  Britain. 

It  is  sad  that  Josephs’s 
more  serious  music  suffered 
from  a neglect  — the  more  in- 
explicable when  it  was  invari- 
ably so  approachable.  Even 
so,  he  had  many  popular  suc- 


dramatic strength  of  the 
story,  and  relating  It  to  the 
full-length  ballets  of  Prokof- 
iev. Though  ballet  critics  gen- 
erally failed  to  appreciate  its 
quality  — just  as  they  had 
that  of  Britten's  Prince  Of  The 
Pagodas  a generation  earlier 
— it  was  a great  success  with 
the  public,  and  one  looks  for- 
ward.to  its  revival. 

Josephs’s  progress  towards 
becoming  a composer  was  un- 
conventional. Born  into  a 
prosperous  Jewish  family  in 


His  giving  quality,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  writing,  always  reflected  his 
ebullient  personality,  ensuring  that 
his  finest  works  will  find  their  place 


Beryl  Bain  bridge,  author, 
63;  Roy  Boulting,  film  pro- 
ducer, 84;  Tina  Brown,  edi- 
tor, the  New  Yorker,  44; 
Andrew  Caddick,  cricketer, 
29;  Elizabeth  Eastwlck- 
Field,  architect,  78;  Peter 
Ford,  chairman.  London 
Transport,  59;  Diana  Fran- 
cis, peace  campaigner,  53; 
Amelia  Freedman,  founder 
and  artistic  director,  Nash 
Ensemble  of  London,  57; 
Marilyn  French,  feminist 
novelist.  68;  Nickolas  Grace, 
actor,  50;  Dr  Michael  Grant, 
historian,  83:  Goldie  Hawn, 
actress  and  film  producer,  52; 
John  Horder,  poet  and  story- 
teller, 61;  Sir  Stanley  Kalins, 
chairman,  Dixon  Group.  66; 
Jacques  Laffite,  Grand  Prix 
driver.  54;  Natalia  Makar- 
ova, ballerina,  57;  Fiona  Pitt- 
Kethley,  novelist,  43;  Tim 
Robinson,  cricketer,  39;  Ann 
Scully,  HSE  commissioner 
for  consumers’  right,  54;  Mal- 
colm Williamson.  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Music,  66. 


cesses,  not  just  in  writing  for 
films  and  television,  but  also 
in  dramatic  works.  His  operas 
included  a colourful  adapta- 
tion of  Daphne  du  Maurier’s 
novel.  Rebecca,  written  for 
Opera  North  in  1982-83,  and  a 
masterly  full-length  ballet 
based  on  Edmond  Rostand’s 
play,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
written  for  the  Royal  Ballet 
and  premiered  in  1991.  That  is 
arguably  Josephs’s  master- 
piece. full  of  colour  and  mel- 
ody In  its  kaleidoscopic  se- 
quence of  dances,  bringing 
out  the  pathos  as  well  as  the 


Ken  Hoare 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the 
youngest  of  four  sons,  bis  fas- 
cination with  music,  from  the 
age  of  12.  was  initially  dis- 
couraged. He  was  undeterred 
when  his  Dither  even  locked 
the  piano,  and  he  had  his  first 
composition  lessons  at  the 
age  of  16  from  Arthur  Milner. 
Even  so,  he  was  pressured  by 
his  family  Into  taking  a 
degree  not  in  music  but  In 
dental  surgery,  and  practised 
dentistry  during  his  two 
years  of  national  service  in 
the  Army. 

Winning  a scholarship  to 


the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
In  1954,  Josephs  studied  first 
with  Alfred  Niernan,  before 
going  to  Paris  to  study  with 
Max  Deutsch  in  1968-59.  His 
success  with  the  Requiem 
freed  him  finally  from  den- 
tistry, and  over  the  years 
since  he  wrote  a formidable 
sequence  of  works  — includ- 
ing 12  symphonies  for  various 
combinations,  five-  operas, 
four  ballets  and  copious 
chamber  music. 

It  was  typical  of  Josephs 
that,  when,  in  1985,  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  an 
overture  to  celebrate  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  open-air 
orchestral  concerts  at  Ken- 
wood House  in  north  London, 
he  joyfully  responded  with  a 
work  that  — following  his 
brief  from  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  — sought  to 
match  the  tunefulness  of 
Tchaikovsky.  One  might  ar- 
gue that  he  was  too  prolific 
for  his  own  good,  but  the  giv- 
ing quality,  and  the  generos- 
ity of  his  writing,  consistently 
reflected  his  outward-going, 
ebullient  personality,  ensur- 
ing that  his  finest  works  at 
least  will  find  their  place. 

He  leaves  a widow  Valerie, 
and  two  daughters. 


Edward  Greenfield 


Wilfred  Josephs,  composer, 
bom  July  24,  1927;  died  Novem- 
ber 18,  1937 


The  man  behind  the  Pope  jokes 


KEN  Hoare,  who  has 
died  aged  68,  was  a 
dramatist  and  televi- 
sion comedy  writer 
best  known  far  the  succession 
of  scripts  be  furnished  for 
Stanley  Baxter.  Though  Bax- 
ter was  already  a favourite 
radio  and  pantomime  comic  in 
his  native  Scotland,  be  caught 
on  south  of  the  border  only 
when  TV  took  him  up.  In  1959 
he  was  offered  a BBC  series. 
On  The  Bright  Side.  He  asked 
his  friend  and  fellow  Glasgow 
Citizens'  Theatre  player,  Dun- 
can Macrae,  about  writers. 
Macrae  said:  “I  think  you'd 
get  on  best  with  a wee  fellow 
called  Ken  Hoare.’’ 

In  fact  the  show  used  a 
whole  crew  of  writers,  but  for 
Hoare  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a partnership  which,  an  and 


off  lasted  for  36  years.  After 
various  BBC  series  they 
switched,  in  1972,  to  London 
Weekend  Television  and  a se- 
quence of  ever  more  spectacu- 
lar — especially  at  Christmas 
— specials.  By  now,  Hoare 
was  the  sole  writer  and  it  was 
these  shows  that  displayed  the 
most  distinctive  Baxter  stamp. 
Both  men  were  film  devotees, 
particularly  of  old  Hollywood 
musicals.  There  would  always 
be  lavish  parodies  of  dance 
routines  up  and  down  stair- 
cases in  white  tie  and  tails, 
sometimes  more  affectionate 
than  funny. 

Another  characteristic, 
stemming  from  Baxter’s  bril- 
liance as  a mimic,  was  to  have 
him  play  every  part,  his  chim- 
panzee features  and  wide 
mouth  miraculously  taking  on 


the  libeweftK  of  Joan  Bake  well 
and  Pope  John  Paul  L He  also 
thought  up  most  of  the  ideas 
and  characters.  Hoare  sup- 
plied the  wonderful  “ouchy” 
jokes  and  double  entendres. 

The  Bakewell-Pope  sketch 
had  Joan  ploddingly  inter- 
viewing His  Holiness  on 
anomalies  between  his 
Church  and  hers.  “You  have 
priests,  we  have  pastors . . 

“Whatta  you  mean?  We 
have  all  kind  of  pasta,  too. 
Spaghetti,  tagUateUX,  the  good 
little  gnocchi..." 

"On  top  of  that  ...” 
Bakewell  persists.  "On  top  of 
that  we  sprtnkla  da  good  par- 
mesan,”  comes  the  reply. 

Sklts  on  LWTs  own  favour- 
ite saga.  Upstairs  Downstairs, 
have  passed  into  folklore  no- 
tably the  one  in  which  Mrs 


Ivories  tale . . .Josephs  began  his  career  not  in  music  but  as  a dentist  photo-,  matthew  eve 


Beachcomber.  His  last  series 
should  have  been  Picture  Me, 
with  Richard  Briers  as  an 
aged  writer  looking  back  over 
his  life,  which  Hoare  wrote  for 
an  independent  producer  and 
the  BBC.  But  with  only  one 
episode  recorded,  the  BBC 
scrapped  the  commission.  The 
episode  was  never  shown.  As 
a theatre  playwright,  Hoare 
had  most  success  with  Gtyn 
And  ft,  based  on  an  actual  en- 
counter of  Elinor  dyn  and 
Clara  Bow.  A Hollywood  film 
version  was  mooted,  but  did 
not  materialise. 

Ken  Hoare’s  partner  in  life 
was  the  actor  Alan  Helm,  who 
survives  him.  At  one  time 
they  lived  In  rural  Essex,  and. 
when  the  local  cinema  was  to 
dose,  bought  it  and  success- 
fully ran -it  for  some  years. 
Later,  they  kept  a place  in  the 
south  erf  France  before  finally 
retiring  to  north  Loudon. 


Bridges  mlsimdertands  a ref- 
erence to  the  old  queen,  ie  Vic- 
toria. “Don't  let  me  hear  any 
of  you  talking  about  Mr  Hud- 
son like  that  again,”  she 
snaps.  Then  there  was  the 
same  formidable  cook  plan- 
ning the  Upstairs  dinner 
menu  with  the  maid  Rose.  ‘1 
think  well  give  them  Co- 
qtzilles  St  Jacques.  That's  scal- 
lops to  you.  Rose.”  “And  to 
you,  too.  Mrs  Bridges.” 

After  returning  to  the  BBC 
in  the  1980s.  Baxter  retired  in 
1969.  though  he  surfaced  again 
a year  or  two  ago  to  present 
two  retrospective  compila- 
tions. “Ken  even  wrote  the  lit- 
tle toppings  and  tailings  for 
those,”  Baxter  recalled  this 
week.  “We  were  great  friends. 
It  was  as  ideal  partnership." 

Hoare  was  bom  in  Torquay 


and  worked  as  a librarian  be- 
fore breaking  into  TV  — liter- 
ally, he  claimed,  by  forcing  a 
lock  to  get  into  Television 
House,  the  home  of  Associated 
RediffUsion.  For  them,  he 
worked  on  What  The  Public 
Wants,  a satirical  show 
launched  just  ahead  of  the 
BBC'S  That  Was  The  Week 
That  Was,  but  without  the 
same  licence.  “We  had  contin- 
ual censorship,"  the  poet  and 
novelist  Philip  Oates,  who 
was  involved,  told  me.  “Whole 
chunks  would  be  cut  at  the 
last  minute.  Ken  was  my  sal- 
vation. always  able  to  furnish 
new  material  instantly.” 

His  other  credits  included 
the  1967  sitcom  Beggar  My 
Neighbour  (with  Mike  Star- 
land),  one  of  the  Marly  Feld- 
man series  and  The  World  Of 


PMHp  Purser 


Kenneth  Hoare,  comedy  wilier 
and  dramatist  bom  March  30, 
1929;  died  November  16, 1997 
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Joyce  Wethered 


Life  lived  to  a tee 


THERE  can  be  hazards 
in  becoming  a legend 
in  your  lifetime  and 
then  living  to  a great 
age,  far  beyond  most  of  your 
contemporaries.  In  her  twen- 
ties, Joyce  Wethered,  who  has 
died  aged  96,  was  quite  simply 
the  greatest  woman  golfer  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  widely 
held  that  she  was  the  greatest 
woman  golfer  ever  produced 
by  this  country.  But  golf  was 
only  a part  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  woman. 

Much  of  the  early  golf  of 
Joyce  and  her  brother  Roger 
— himself  amateur  champion 
and  runner-up  for  the  Open 
— was  learned  and  played  at 
Dornoch,  that  superb  links  in 
for  north-east  Scotland.  She 
was  delighted,  in  her  nine- 
ties, to  learn  that  there  was  a 
framed  photograph  of  her  in 
the  clubhouse  there  — and 
even  more  delighted  to  know 
that  in  it,  she  was  wearing 
neither  tweed  skirt  nor 
cloche  hat. 

In  the  1920s.  she  conquered 
the  golfing  peaks,  winning  the 
English  Ladies'  Golf  Champi- 
onship Cram  1930  to  1925  and 
the  Ladles'  Open  Amateur 
Championship  in  1922.  1924, 
1925  and  1929,  playing  many 
memorable  and  justly  cele- 
brated matches.  One  was  in 
1929  in  the  Ladies'  Open  at  St 
Andrews,  when  she  beat 
Glenna  Collett  (Miss  Wethered 
and  Miss  Collett,  of  course,  in 
the  restrained  fashion  of  those 
days)  in  the  final  of  the 
Ladles'  Championship  2 and  1 
after  being  five  down  after  the 
first  nine  holes.  The  match 
evoked  some  of  Bernard  Dar- 
win's best  prose  in  the  Times. 
No  mean  goffer  himself,  he 
partnered  her  more  than  once 
in  her  series  of  victories  In  the 
Worplesdon  mixed  foursomes. 

Despite  the  feet  that  he  was 
playing  with  the  finest  woman 
golfer  of  the  time,  such  was 
his  fierce  competitive  spirit 
that  he  would  turn  his  hack 
and  bury  his  foce  in  his  hands 
when  she  was  faced  with  a 
shot  over  a bunker.  But  she 
always  acknowledged  the  debt 
which  she  owed  to  him,  and 
was  forgiving  of  his  eccentric 
discourtesies. 

What  was  Joyce's  secret? 
She  was  tall,  upright  and 
handsome  into  advanced  old 
age.  Above  all,  she  had  un- 
matchable  powers  of  concen- 
tration. At  the  age  of  80,  while 
being  interviewed  for  a BBC 


television  series  on  golf  his- 
tory. she  described  how,  dur- 
ing her  matches,  she  shut  out 
the  world  to  give  her  total 
thought  to  each  shot 

It  was  on  a golfing  holiday 
that  she  met  Sir  John  Heath- 
coat  Amory,  slightly  her 
senior  and  from  a family 
whose  fortunes  were  founded 
on  doth-making.  They  mar- 
ried. and  she  centred  her  life 
upon  their  home,  Knight- 
shayes,  outside  Tiverton.  Golf 
continued,  but  her  Interest 
shifted  to  the  garden,  where 
she  brought  about  substantial 
developments  and  was  instru- 
mental in  making  one  of  the 
great  West  Country  gardens. 

With  her  husband's  death, 
the  bouse  and  garden  were 
transferred  to  the  National 
Trust  but  Joyce  liked  to  go  on 
giving  instructions  to  the  gar- 
deners, as  if  they  were  still  in 
her  employ.  She  retained  a 
part  of  the  property,  where 
she  loved  to  see  her  friends. 

Beyond  her  golf,  marriage. 


garden  and  friends,  there  was 
an  interior  world.  In  the  1930s, 
she  had  joined  the  Christian 
Science  Church  but.  while 
remaining  a loyal  member  sus- 
tained by  her  foith,  she  did  not 
proselytise.  Innately  modest, 
delightfully  but  unthreaten- 
ingly  direct,  she  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  world,  people, 
books  — and  stQl  in  golf.  She 
would  never  miss  televised 
golf,  and,  in  her  late  eighties, 
was  flown  to  St  Mellion  to 
meet  Jack  Nickiaus. 

She  was  loved,  and  was 
eager  to  see  friends  right  to 
the  end.  But  she  was  also,  in 
the  end.  eager  to  be  gone  and 
to  find  out  wbat  might  be  In 
the  next  stage.  She  was  a mag- 
nificent woman,  whose  mem- 
ory will  remain  bright  for  all 
who  knew  her. 


Hteltanl  Eyre 


Joyce  Weihered  jLaoy  Heathcoat 
Amoryj.  go  Her,  bom  November 
17.  1901;  died  November  18.  1997 


WethercdMTro.mil.  1825...  •mnatctaWeeoocentrati.m 


Bos  Driver 
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trained  in  ph^cs  at  No^^ 
ham  High  Sehool  for  Girte 
and  Manchester  University. 
Her  positivism  ^out 
abilities  was  nurtured  a*  rne 
University  of 

her  doctorate  was  alongside 
Jack  Easley,  another  ^oneCT 

of  the  “constructivist  ap- 
proach to 

Driver  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  physics  and  seta®* 
education  at  Ueds  in  1974*  ris- 
ing to  professor  mT989-  m 
1395  she  became  professor  « 
science  education  at  K m£s 

College,  London,  but  rt  jras 
not  long  before  cancer  was  di- 
agnosed She  fought  the  condi- 
tion with  predictable  courage, 
continuing  to  give  semnars 
and  spending  her  last  fliff  toy 
at  work  preparing,  with  me 
warmth  and  wit  which  accom- 


Driver . . . faith  in  the  young 

panied  her  intellectual  rigour, 
her  department's  funding  ap- 
plication to  the  Department 
for  Education.  She  also  saw 
her  work  crowned  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a plaque  In  Chi- 
cago from  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Research  in  Science 
Teaching. 

Kos  Driver  was  involved  in 
the  wider  community  and  en- 
joyed accompanying  her  hus- 
band, Geoff,  a senior  Labour 
councillor  in  Leeds,  on  scores 
of  school  visits  during  his 
year  as  deputy  lord  mayor. 
She  also  leaves  a son,  Robert, 
a veteran,  like  Geoff,  of  ocean- 
going sailing  trips  which 
helped  her  unwind. 


Martin  WafaiwrigM 


Rosalind  Driver,  academic,  born 
August  23,  1941:  died  October 
30. 1997 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

XN  AN  article  in  the  G2  sec- 
tion on  November  19,  headed 
Hands  off  the  models,  by 
Emma  Forrest,  there  were  in- 
accurate references  to  WormaVi 
Ware  and  her  mother,  Mrs 
Helena  Ware.  Hannah  was  not 
the  model  who  figured  in  a 
front-page  story  in  the  Daily 
Mail  to  which  reference  was 
made.  Hannah  Ware  Is  nearly 
15  and  not  12,  the  age  given  in 
the  Guardian  piece.  Remarks 
which  appeared  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  Mrs  Ware  were  not 
made  by  her.  Mrs  Ware  and 
Hannah’s  agency,  storm,  ob- 
ject to  any  suggestion  that 
they  would  not  mind  if  Han- 
nah were  portrayed  Indis- 
aiminately  as  someone  older 
than  her  years.  Mrs  Ware  and 
Storm  say  the  piece,  in  giving 
fins  impression,  misrepre- 
sented the  principles  which 
they  uphold  in  the  interest  of 
Hannah's  vrel&re.  The  Guard- 
ian  apologises  for  these  inac- 
curacies and  any  embarrass- 
ment they  have  caused. 

Jt’s  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
fwsstbfe.  Readers  may  contact 
Of  the  Readers’  fiff- 
^ telephoning 
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Airbus’s 

price  plan  PH 
helps 
EMU  to 
take  flight 


Conflict  spans  two  continents 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  dollar's  interna- 
tional pre-eminence 
yesterday  received  its 
first  challenge  from 
the  euro  with  the  news  that 
Airbus  Industrie  is  planning 
to  price  tts  aircraft  in  the 
planned  single  currency. 

At  present  aircraft  sales  are 
priced  in  dollars,  reflecting 
America’s  leading  role  in  the 
world's  aerospace  industry  as 
well  as  the  dollar's  position  as 
the  world's  de  facto  reserve 
currency. 

But,  in  a move  which  paral- 
lels its  head-to-head  battle  in 
the  aircraft  industry  - with 
Boeing,  Airbus  has  set  up  a 
task  force  to  investigate  using 
the  euro  as  an  alternative  to 
the  US  currency. 

“It  is  something  we  are 
looking  at,"  said  an  Airbus 
spokesman  last  night  “The 
euro  is  going  to  be  an  impor- 
tant economic  factor,  espe- 
cially here  in  Europe.  It  is  go- 
ing to  play  an  increasing  role 
in  the  world  market  place." 

The  introduction  of  the 
euro  could  offer  benefits  to 
Airbus  — a partnership 
among  British  Aerospace. 
Prance’s  Aerospatiale,  Ger- 
many’s Daimler  Aerospace 
and  Spain's  CASA  — and  to 
European  airlines. 

Most  of  Airbus's  costs  are 
incurred  in  the  currencies  of 
the  countries  in  which  the 
partners  are  located  — three 
of  which  are  expected  to  sign 
up  for  the  first  wave  of  mone- 
tary union. 

However  its  customers  pay 
Airbus  In  dollars,  leaving  the 
aircraft  maker  vulnerable  to 
changes  in  the  exchange  rates 
— though  contracts  do  con- 
tain clauses  to  allow  for  the 
impact  of  inflation  in  the  time 
between  placing  an  order  and 
delivery  which  can  offer  some 
protection  against  price 
changes.  Seattle-based  Boeing 
incurs  the  bulk  of  its  costs  in 
dollars  and  is  paid  in  the 
same  currency. 


Airlines  with  European 
home  bases  face  similar  prob- 
lems. They  must  pay  for  fuel, 
for  example,  in  dollars  but 
receive  most  of  their  reve- 
nues in  other  currencies. 

“There  is  a desire,  particu- 
larly on  the  French  side  c£ 
Airbus,  to  reduce  the  US 
hegemony,  expressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  market  is 
in  dollars."  said  Nick  Cun- 
ningham, an  aerospace  ana- 
lyst a*  Salomon  Brothers  in 
London. 

Belgium's  Sabena  is  the 
only  airline  formally  to  have 
asked  Airbus  to  open  up  that 
possibility,  said  Airbus, 
though  other  European  air- 
lines have  made  inquiries.  Sa- 
bena. which  on  Tuesday  said 
it  would  buy  34  Airbus 
planes,  said  it  wanted  a 
choice  between  the  dollar  and 
the  euro.  Other  interested  air- 
lines are  thought  to  include 
Finnair,  Aer  L/ngus,  Air 
France,  and  Germany's  Aero 
Lloyd. 

Even  if  Airbus  does  switch 
to  the  euro,  buyers  may  nev- 
ertheless incur  substantial 
costs  in  dollars  unless  it  can 
persuade  the  engine  manufac- 
turers to  follow  the  Airbus 
lead  — though  as  two  of  the 
big  three.  General  Electric 
and  Pratt  & Whitney,  are  US 
based  they  are  unlikely  to 
switch.  Engines  account  for 
around  a quarter  of  an  air- 
craft purchase  price. 

Airbus  is  not  alone  in  an- 
ticipating possible  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  the 
introduction  of  the  euro. 

Large  sections  of  Europe's 
financial  services  industry 
are  looking  forward  to  a 
single  currency  because  it 
will  unify  fragmented  mar- 
kets, especially  government 
debt  and  interest  rate  mar- 
kets — reducing  the  competi- 
tive advantage  enjoyed  by  US 
firms  in  their  huge,  dollar  de- 
nominated, domestic  mar- 
kets. Big  continental  firms 
like  Siemens  are  also  plan- 
ning to  issue  their  accounts 
in  euros  rather  than  national 
currencies. 
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Telling  it  in  the  City . . . sacked  employees  of  Pakistan’s  state-owned  United  Bank  limited  take  their  protest  to  Threadneedle  Street 

p 

Pakistan  bank  staff  ‘victims  of  fraud’ 


Union  says  UK  members  have  been  made 
scapegoats.  Seumas  Milne  reports 


OZENS  of  workers 
who  have  been 
sacked  or  made 
redundant  at  British 
branches  of  the  Pakistan- 
owned  United  Bank  Limited 
are  being  made  scapegoats  for 
corruption  at  higher  levels  of 
the  organisation,  the  Banking 
Insurance  and  Finance  Union 
claimed  yesterday. 


The  accusation  was  made 
as  16  employees  made  redun- 
dant in  the  past  week  turned 
up  at  the  bank’s  main  City  of 
London  branch  to  plead  for 
their  jobs  and  equal  treat- 
ment with  thousands  of 
United  Bank  workers  who 
were  paid  off  in  Pakistan. 

The  latest  sackings  follow 
months  of  confrontation  be- 


tween Bifu  and  the  state- 
owned  bank,  which  caters 
mainly  for  the  Pakistani  com- 
munity in  Britain.  The  stand- 
off began  earlier  this  year 
when  UBL  managers  revealed 
there  had  been  a £2  million 
fraud  at  its  Oldham  branch 
and  fired  the  entire  staff  — 
including  the  employee  who 
reported  the  fraud.  Police 
have  investigated  the  case  but 
made  no  charges. 

Half  of  the  bank’s  12  British 
branches  — in  Oldham, 
Luton,  Hounslow,  Glasgow 


and  two  in  central  London  — 
have  since  been  closed,  the 
British-based  staff  has  been 
cut  by  more  than  a third  and 
Bifu  — which  represents 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
UK  work  force  — was  de- 
recognised in  September. 

Part  of  the  retrenchment, 
agreed  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  attributed  to 
the  loss  incurred  as  a result  of 
the  Oldham  fraud.  But  tran- 
scripts of  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  a senior  UBL  offi- 
cial, semi  by  the  Guardian, 


suggest  that  the  bank  has  been 
damaged  by  a wider  fraud  in- 
volving top  managers. 

The  existence  of  the  tran- 
scripts was  disclosed  by 
Bifu’s  lawyers  at  an  indus- 
trial tribunal  hearing  about 
the  Oldham  sackings  last 
month.  The  case  was  then  ad- 
journed at  the  request  of  the 
bank  and  a new  hearing  is  set 
for  February. 

John  Brawley.  Bifli’s  assis- 
tant secretary,  said  yesterday: 
“There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever that  those  who  have 


been  held  responsible  were 
involved  in  fraud.  Money  has 
gone,  but  instead  of  tackling 
the  problems  at  the  top  of  the 
organisation  they  are  penalis- 
ing those  at  the  bottom." 

The  Pakistan  government 
is  anxious  to  privatise  UBL, 
which  has  made  redundant 
more  than  6.000  out  of  22,000 
staff  in  Pakistan  this  year. 
Bifu  is  demanding  that  UBL 
workers  in  Britain  should 
receive  the  same  terms  as 
those  offered  to  their  counter- 
parts in  Pakistan. 


Watchdogs  alert  Granada 

for  ‘dual  deals’  "2° 


Celia  Weston  - 
Industrial  Correspondent 


CONCERNS  that  elec- 
tricity companies  will 
engage  in  predatory 
pricing  and  use  their  market 
position  to  undercut  domestic 
gas  . suppliers  were  under- 
lined yesterday  by  the  regular 
tors  for  both  industries. 

Qfeasand  Offer,  the  gas  and 
electricity  watchdogs,  Issued 
a first  joint  paper  in  response 
to  complaints  that  the  differ- 
ent Ttmatahiag  for  opening  the 
utilities’  markets  could 
undermine  competition. 

There  have  been  com- 
plaints. too,  about  the  contin- 
ued monopoly  In  electricity 
meter-reading  and  the  access 
it  gives  to  customers. 

The  regulators  are  con- 
cerned that  electricity  suppli- 
ers could  protect  their  posi- 
tion with  consumers  by 
offering  .“dual”  deals  under 


which  customers  would  lose 
access  to  cheaper  gas  if  they 
switched  electricity  supplier. 

Some  commentators  have 
suggested  that  the  electricity 
companies  may  also  be  sup- 
plying gas  at  below  cost, 
amounting  to  predatory  pric- 
ing In  their  franchise  areas. 

The  ability  of  public  elec- 
tricity suppliers  to  offer  so- 
called  dual  ftael  deals  arises 
because  the  opening  of  the 
markets  is  fa>inrtg  place  at  dif- 
ferent speeds.  While  full  com- 
petition in  gas  is  expected  by 
June  next  year,  the  same  may 
not  happen  in  electricity 
until  the  end  of  1998,  thereby 
l hurting  gas  suppliers’  access 
to  the  market. 

• FowerGen,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  electricity  generators, 
said  yesterday  Its  market 
share  had  dropped  below 
20  per  cent,  for  the  first  time 
since  privatisation,  when  it 
unveiled  first  half  pre-tax 
profits  of  £154  miMon. 


Ray  of  hope  in  EU 
solar  power  plans 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


European  Commis- 
sion is  set  to  boost  the 
_ use  of  solar  power  by  set- 
lng  a target  of  a hundredfold 
n crease  in  Europe  for.  early 
n the  next  century,  according 
o the'  unpublished  draft  of  a 
taper  due  to  be  agreed  by  en- 
ergy ministers  next  month.  - 
The  leaked  white  paper  on 
be  European  Union’s  strat- 
gy  for  renewable,  energy 
ources  rails  for  an  invest- 
aent  of  £111.5  billion  in 
enewables,  creating  up  to 
00,000 jobs  by  2010  and  reduc- 
ing carbon  dioxide  emissions 
y 4Q2  million  tonnes  a year 
ompared  with  1997  levels. 


The  proposals,  coming 
ah«ri  of  the  Kyoto  climate 
change  conference  hi  early 
December,  will  add  to  the 
pressure  on  the  US  to  .support 
more  stringent  targets  for  the 
reduction  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Greeenpeace  last  night  wel- 
comed the  targets,  which' 
would  ma>n  Britain  having  to 
irwftal  70,000  solar  “roofi"  be- 
fore 2010.  “Roof’  has  become 
the  shorthand  for  solar  panel 
inqtflllflrionR  following  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  commitment  in 
June  to  a "minion  roof  top” 
campaign  to  boost  use  of 
renewable  energy  sources. 

33*  EU  draft  paper  calls  for  a 
doubling  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
contribution  made  by  raiew- 
able  energy  technologies  to 


quango 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  £39 
Austria  20.05 
Belgium  58.78 
Canada  2^37 
Cyprus  R837D 
Denmark  1CL92 
Finland  8.68 

SuppOod  t>y  fWWe&t 


Italy  2^14  Stag*pcre2i5 

Malta  063  South  Africa  MO 

Netherlands  3.1989  Spain  200.04 

New  Zealand  £65  Sweden  12.51 

Norway  11-80  SwteBrterai  2309 

Portugal  290.44  Turkey  307.980 

Saudi  Arabia  6-23  USA  1-6539 

Bart  (erefa®*  rupee  and  aiaal i sort  efl. 
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Franco  9.51 
Germany  28478 
Greece  448^5 
Hong  Kong  12.70 
India  63.32 
Ireland  1.0938 
Israel  5.95 


Ian  King 


GRANADA  chairman 
Gerry  Robinson  was 
one  of  Labour’s  high- 
est-profile  business  sup- 
porters before  the  election 
hut  his  interest  has  waned 
rapidly. 

As  he  reported  the  com- 
pany’s full-year  results  yes- 
terday, Mr  Robinson  admit- 
ted that  he  had  turned 
down  offers  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  out  on  var- 
ious organisations. 

“There’s  not  much  of  a 
political  nature  which  Td 
find  even  marginally  inter- 
esting — I leave  that  to  the 
politicians,’’  he  said. 

“I  supported  Labour  be- 
cause they  were  t fie  best  al- 
ternative government,  and 
I think  that’s  proved  to  be 
the  case.” 

The  hotels  and  television 
group  yesterday  ruled  out  a 
demerger  for  the  “short  to 
medium  term”  and  urged 
the  City  to  put  a more  real- 
istic value  on  its 
businesses.  It  said  the 
Square  Mile  had  yet  to  rec- 
ognise the  potential  profit 
rather  than  just  the  start- 
up cost  represented  by  its 
stake  in  the  British  Digital 
Broadcasting  consortium. 

Granada  reported  a 
35  per  cent  improvement  in 
pre-tax  profits,  ignoring 
one-off  items,  to  £650  mil- 
lion. The  results,  better 
than  most  analysts  ex- 
pected, sent  Granada 
shares  up  43p  to  842’Ap. 

Mr  Robinson  said  he  was 
confident  that  BDB  — 
which  Granada  co-owns 
with,  fellow  ITV  operator 
Carlton  — would  be 
granted  regulatory  ap- 
proval for  its  launch  next 
autumn,  as  planned. 

He  said  BDB’s  start-up 
would  cost  Granada 
£190  tofifion  over  the  next 
three  years — including  the 
pay-off  due  to  BSkyB  for  its 
stake  in  the  consortium. 

The  company  said  it 
planned  a finder  £100  mil- 
lion worth  of  disposals.  In- 
cluding its  French  motor- 
way services  operations, 
where  a deal  is  expected  to 
be  completed  soon. 


Shares  climb  as  hopes  on  rates  grow 


Charlotte  Denny 
and  Larry  Effiott 


SHARES  soared  yester- 
day as  weak  exports,  a 
dip  in  mortgage  demand 
and  a slowdown  in  consumer 
spending  revived  hopes  that 
interest  rates  may  have 
peaked. 

City  analysts  believe  fresh 
signs  of  a slowdown  in  the 
pace  of  economic  growth  will 
persuade  the  Bank  of  England 
to  keep  the  cost  of  borrowing 


News  in  brief 


on  hold  until  the  next  infla- 
tion report  In  February. 

Yesterday's  figures  from  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry and  the  Office  for 
National  statistics  soothed  in- 
vestors’ nerves  after  the 
Strang  bounce  back  in  Octo- 
ber’s retail  sales  figures  ear- 
lier in  the  week  suggested  the 
consumer  boom  on  Britain's 
high  streets  was  far  from  over. 

According  to  the  employ- 
ers’ organisation,  the  gloomy 
outlook  for  exporters  will 
lead  to  a sharp  slowdown  in 


Storehouse  profits 
bring  cold  comfort 

TELETUBBEBS  are  the  outstanding  success  at  Storehouse, 
Britain's  largest  children’s  clothing  retailer — its  Motbercare 
operation  is  having  to  ration  sales  ofTeletubby  dolls  in  the  run- 
up to  Christmas.  But  the  group,  which  has  11  per  cent  of  the 
£3:2  billion  children’s  clothing  market  through  Bhs  and  Moth - 
ercare,  has  reported  flat  first-half  profits  of  £38.5  million. 

Chief  executive  Earth  Edelman  found  excuses  for  the  group's 
performance  in  the  lack  of  an  Easter  in  the  half  year,  the  death 
of  Princess  Diana  and  the  hot  autumn  weather.  — Tony  May 


Mis-seller  faces  record  fine 

T -RATTING  financial  adviser  Financial  Options  Is  thought  to  face  a 
record  flnp  of  2SOCLOO0  from  the  Personal  Investment  Authority 
relating  to  pensions  mis-selling.  The  Salford-based  company,  the 
UK’s  third  largest  EFA  network,  recently  went  before  thePIA's 
disciplinary  committee.  A spokeswoman  said  yesterday:  “We  are 
not  making  any  comment  at  aR" — Rupert  Jones 


Real  mutuals  claw  back 

THBrema  in ing  building  societies  are  grabbing  the  lion’s  share  of 
new  mortgage  lending,  according  to  figures  released  yesterday  by 
the  Building  Societies  Association.  The  mutuals,  which  now  lend 
only  20  per  cent  of  mortgages,  granted  £953  mnUoninnew 
loans  in  October,  compared  with  £817  mfflion  of  mortgages  ap- 
proved by  banks  in  the  same  month.  — Teresa  Hunter 


AMP’s  landslide  float  vote 

MORE  than  170,000  UK  members  of  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  are  to  receive  windfalls  averaging  more  than  £8#»  after 
foe  life  insurer's  plans  to  demutualise  won  landslide  support.  A 

general  meeting  in  Sydney  yesterday  wastold  that  98J  per  cent  of 

the  10.7  million  votes  cast  backed  AMP’s  flotation.  British  mem- 
bers  willbe  issued  with  their  shares  in  January. — Rup&rt  Jones 


BCCI  accountant  jailed 

ABDUL  Chiragh.  the  accountant  convicted  on  Wednesday  of 
creating  bogus  accounts  to  shield  mulfi-millian  pound  black  holes 
at  scandal-fit  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  International,  was 

yesterday  jailed  for  atotalof  five  and  ahalf years  by  an  Old  Bailey 

judge  chiragh,  aged  53,  foam  Cheam.  Surrey,  was  ordered  to  pay 
£20,000  towards  the  prosecution’s  costs. — Dan  Atkinson 


overall  industrial  output 
growth  over  the  next  four 
months.  Manufacturers  are 
more  pessimistic  about 
growth  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the 
CBI  said  that  the  economy 
was  on  course  for  a "soft  land- 
ing”. It  has  revised  up  its 
growth  forecast  for  1997  from 
3.1  per  cent  to  3.5  per  cent,  but 
is  expecting  a slowdown  to  25 
per  cent  expansion  In  1998 
and  22  per  cent  in  1999. 

Kate  Barker,  the  OBI’S  chief 


economist^  said,  she  expected 
one  ftuther  quarter-point  rise 
in  base  rates  to  7.5  per  cent 
early  next  year,  but  acknowl- 
edged that  the  two-tier  nature 
of  the  economy  made  life  “dif- 
ficult" for  the  authorities. 

“There  Is  considerable  un- 
certainty about  the  extent  to 
which  sterling  appreciation 
will  slow  growth  over  the 
next  year",  she  said. 

The  economy  grew  by  QJJ 
per  cent  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year,  according  to  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics, 


a fraction  under  their  first  es- 
timate for  growth  of  l per 
cent 

Consumer  spending  grew 
by  1.2  per  cent  over  the  quar- 
ter, down  0.3  per  cent  on  orig- 
inal estimates. 

“The  new  information  ... 
will  reassure  markets  that  the 
economy  is  neither  growing 
unsustainably  nor  accelerat- 
ing.'’ said  Simon  Briscoe  of 
Nikko  Europe.  Shares  rose  on 
the  back  of  the  data,  and  the 
FTSE  index  finished  the  day 
at  4908.4,  up  783  points. 
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Set  by  Quantum 


Across 


1  2/3rtiS  of  barrel  load  drunk 
In  “The  Dog”?  (8) 

5  Peg  the  odds  to  a sokiiBr 
backing  (6) 

9  Kind  of  card  in  war-time  . 
correspondence  (8) 

10  Band  to  bring  to  a standstill, 
say  (5) 

12  Become  the  best  ever  to 
produce  an  LP?  (4,1,3) 

15  Amble  without  leader,  a 
fabulous  being  (5) 

17  Most  uncomfortable  seat  in 
usa,  perhaps  {9) 

16  Such  harridans  can  make 
the  most  of  five  wishes  1?) 

19  The  forecaster  about  the 
north  to  look  down  on?  (5) 

20  Impracticable  state  in 
power  capturing  six  (1 1} 

24  Dancing  style  In  which 
everyone's  in  aflutter  (6} 


25  Greeting  odd  trial  with  yen 
for  high  spirits  {8) 

26  Raj  ace  danger  of  end  ess 
stink  in  river  (6) 

27  Madetou0igirtrou#ideal(8) 

Down 


1 MOT  file?  lt*s  built  up  for 
recurrent  themes  (1 0} 

2 Novel  but  desolate  dwelling 
place  M 

3 Some  Important  radiation 
showing  the  cavities  (5) 

4 Ready  for  action  in  Paris? 

(2, 3,3,4) 

6 Satirists  send  up  discussion 
on  poets  (9) 

7 Song  of  Joy  (4) 

8 The  old-fitting  put  up  to  fall 
heavily?  (4) 

11  Source  of  energy  giving 
ability  to  put  in  place  (5,7) 
13  Ifs  useful  and  nice,  if  able  to 

work  (10) 


\ 
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14  Innocently  idealistic  about 
the  top  performers?  (6-4) 

16  A verse  in  slow  moving 
simplicity  (9) 

21  Mega  upset  after  one 
double?  (5) 

22  Not  up  to  a degree  (4) 

23  Sign  of  pitch  almost  being 

broken  up  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  cal  ear  sofcrtions  foe 
on  0891  338  238.  Calls  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  an  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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Alarm  bells  ring  as  computer-driven  trading  system  faces  crunch  test 

Brokers  warn  off  investors 


Paul  Murphy 

and  Lina  Saigof 


SMALL  investors  are 
being  warned  that 
they  should  not 
even  try  to  'buy  or 
sell  shares  this 
morning  as  the  stock  mar- 
ket’s Sets  system  faces  its  big- 
gest test  since  the  electronic 
“order-driven"  procedure 
was  introduced  just  over  four 
weeks  ago. 

Justin  Urquhart-Stewart, 

head  of  business  planning  at 
Barclays  Stockbrokers,  one  of 
the  largest  “execution-only** 


Hanson’s 
millionaire 
playboy 
son  quits 
as  director 


ROBERT  Hanson,  mil- 
lionaire son  of  one  of 
Britain’s  most  influ- 
ential businessmen  and  a 
playboy  jet-setter  in  his 
own  right,  yesterday  quit 
as  a director  of  the  com- 
pany founded  by  his  father, 
writes  Ian  King. 

Mr  Hanson,  whose  per- 
sonal wealth  Is  conserva- 
tively valued  at  £7  million, 
said  he  was  stepping  down 
to  take  control  of  his  fam- 
ily’s private  business,  Han- 
son Transport  Group,  al- 
though he  is  understood  to 
have  a number  of  other  pro- 
jects in  the  pipeline. 

Eton  and  Oxford-edu- 
cated Mr  Hanson  is,  how- 
ever, as  well  known  for  his 
high-profile  love-life  as  his 
business  interests. 

The  37-year-old  has  dated 
a string  of  glamorous 
women,  including  Norman- 
die Keith,  a model  and  oil 
heiress. 

He  was  previously  linked 
with  Tara  Palmer-Ttomkm- 
son.  one  of  London's  fam- 
ous “it-girl”  set,  while  his 
most  recent  partner  is  Bris- 
tol-born model  Sophie  An- 
derton,  best  known  for  her 
appearances  in  the  Gossard 
bra  billboard  advert- 
isements. 

Announcing  the  move, 
Hanson,  which  completed 
its  demerger  earlier  this 
year,  denied  that  Robert  had 
been  ousted,  insisting  that 
he  had  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  other  opportunities. 

However,  the  news  was 
taken  in  the  City  as  a sign 
that  Hanson,  which  is  seen 
as  a possible  takeover  tar- 
get In  the  building  materi- 
als sector,  had  received  a 
bid  approach,  helping  the 


brokerages,  said  clients  were 
being  encouraged  to  check 
whether  they  should,  in  ef- 
fect, "come  hack  later”. 

Execution-only  brokers  are 
low-cost  Anns  which  handle 
share  transactions  electroni- 
cally but  are  not  allowed  to 
offer  advice  to  investors. 

Because  of  the  Sets  chaos. 
City  watchdog  the  Securities 
& Futures  Authority  expects 
to  issue  fresh  guidance  an  the 
concept  of  "best  execution"  — 
one  of  the  core  rules  of  Brit- 
ain’s financial  markets  — 
within  the  next  fortnight 

"People  have  got  to  check 
whether  they  are  getting  what 


is  generally  regarded  as  'best 
price*,”  Mr  Urqhart-Stewart 
said.  “They  have  to  check 
what  the  spread  Ithe  gap  be- 
tween the  price  for  buying 
and  the  price  for  selling]  is 
and  take  a view  whether  vola- 
tility in  prices  is  too  great 
The  market  as  a whole  Is 
treading  through  a Add  of 
eggshells  here." 

Alarm  beQs  are  ringing 
among  brokers  as  they  fece 
the  first  expiry  of  a major  de- 
rivatives contract  — FTSE 
100  options  on  London’s  Liffe 
futures  and  options  mArypt — 
since  Sets  began  operating  on 
October  22. 


Such  events  traditionally 
lead  to  exceptionally  heavy 
trading  in  top- 1 00  shares. 
Under  the  Sets  system,  this  is 
expected  to  lead  to  erratic 
movements  In  share  prices, 
hi  October,  during  the  final 
dress  rehearsal  before  tile 
system  -went  live,  a practice 
expiry  of  a Liffe  derivatives 
contract  led  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem crashing. 

“This  particular  Friday 
win  be  no  place  for  anyone 
other  than  hardened  profes- 
sionals,” one  broker  said. ' 

Martin  Wheatley,  head  of 
business  development  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  said  inves- 


tors always  had  to  be  wary,  of 
volatile  markets,  but  be  did 
not  expect  today's  options  ex- 
piry to  produce  exceptionally 

rfangpmtis  trading  conrittion&. 

The  expiry  that  produced 
“a  hairy  market  during  the 
dress  rehearsal”  was  struc- 
tured to  simulate  the  most  ex- 
treme conditions. 

The  heed  for  action  by  the 
SFA  has  been  triggered  be- 
cause thousands  of  share 
trades  on  behalf  of  ymafi  in- 
vestors in  recent  weeks  hav- 
ing been  carried  out  at  what 
market  professionals  believe 
to  be  the  “wrong”  prices. 

Stock  market  orders  are  ex- 


ecuted automatically  when 
there  is  an  exceptionally  wide 
spread  between  "buy”  and 
“sell”  prices,  with  unscrupu- 
lous operators  fleecing  unso- 
phisticated investors. 

Rumours  have  begun  to  cir- 
culate that  some  fringe  stock- 
brokers are  developing  com- 
pute: systems  that  enable 
them  to  pick  off  rogue  trades 
at  unfair  prices.  But  a Stock 
Exchange  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  redes  were  in 
place  to  ensure  that  any  mem- 
ber trying  to  use  "black  box” 
technology  for  trading  strate- 
gies had  to  gain  advance  ap- 
proval from  regulators. 


Robert  Hanson  with  model  Normandie  Keith  this  week  and,  right,  former  flame  Sophie  Anderton,  of  Gossard  bra  ads  feme  main  photograph:  richaroyouno 


shares  to  rise  l%p  to 
286‘Ap. 

Last  night.  Mr  Hanson, 
who  worked  for  merchant 
bank  NM  Rothschild  from 
3983  to  1990.  admitted  his 
playboy  image  had  caused 
him  some  problems  in  the 
past,  but  said  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  his  new  job. 


He  said:  “I  wouldn’t  be 
mentioned  in  the  business 
pages  because  I'm  part  of  a 
team  here,  and  I’ve  only 
ever  given  one  Interview  to 
the  business  press. 

“I'm  sensitive  to  bow 
much  appearing  in  the  gos- 
sip columns  can  prejudice 
me.  as  I’ve  had  a few  girl- 


friends, but  if  you  talk  to 
anyone  who  knows  me  in 
the  City,  or  an  Wall  Street, 
yonTI  get  a better  picture.” 
Meanwhile,  Hanson's 
deputy  chairman.  Christo- 
pher Collins,  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Hanson’s  contribution, 
in  particular  his  role  In  the 
demerger  and  the  recent 


sale  of  the  Grove  World- 
wide crane  business.  “Rob- 
ert has  played  a major  role 
in  the  recent  demergers 
and  the  programme  to 
reshape  Hanson  as  a fo- 
cused building  materials 
company.  He  will  be  much 
missed  and  we  wish  him 
well  for  the  future.’* 


Hanson  Transport  Group, 
which  was  founded  around 
ISO  years  ago,  will  be  based 
in  Huddersfield,  West 
Yorkshire,  where  Lord 
Hanson's  grandfather  es- 
tablished the  business. 
Lord  Hanson  will  be  a non- 
executive director  of  the 
company. 


EC  rebuffs  advice  from  City  and 
presses  on  with  takeover  law 


Jufle  Wofffn! 
and  Julia  Finch  In  London 


THE  European  Commis- 
sion yesterday  threw 
out  UK  Takeover  Panel 
recommendations  and  vowed 
to  press  ahead  with  EU-wide 
legislation  an  takeover  bids. 

In  a letter  to  Alistair  De~ 
friez.  the  director  general  of 
the  Takeover  Panel,  EU  Inter- 
nal market  commissioner 
Mario  Monti  said  he  did  not 
accept  the  panel's  advice  that 
an  EU  law  would  hinder  take- 
overs by  opening  the  way  for 
more  litigation. 

Commissioner  Monti  said 
the  reverse  was  true.  He 
added  that  the  EU  law  would 
be  modelled  on  Britain’s  regu- 
latory system  and  could  help 


British  companies  planning 
takeovers  on  the  Continent 
But  Mr  Defriez  said  he 
would  continue  to  fight  the 
proposal.  "I  don’t  know  who 
released  this  letter,  but  Mario 
Monti  has  written  to  me  and  1 
am  rather  disappointed  this  is 
going  forward.” 

The  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  smooth  the  way 

for  cross-border  takeovers 
and  protect  shareholders  by 
making  it  harder  for  manag- 


ers to  make  secret  deals  or 
adopt  so-called  poison  pill  tac- 
tics that  discourage  takeover 
bids.  It  also  aims  to  protect 
workers  whose  employers  are 
involved  in  takeovers. 

Mr  DefHez  said:  “My  view 
is  that  it  Is  the  wrong  mea- 
sure to  take.  The  Commission 
says  our  non-statutory  system 


is  a model,  yet  they  would 
change  that  to  legislation.'’ 

Such  an  approach,  he  said, 
simply  meant  that  takeovers 
would  become  bogged  down 
by  legal  actions  in  the  courts. 
“That  would  mean  fewer 
takeovers,”  he  said,  “and  they 
are  a necessary  part  of  the 
economic  system”. 

Mario  Monti  said  the  UK 
system  would  remain  "broadly 
intact”  under  his  plan,  but  leg- 
islation would  “bold  out  the 
prospect  of  important  benefits 
for  UK  operators  and  inves- 
tors.” This  is  because  British 
companies  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  companies  outside  the 
UK  than  be  foe  target  of  take- 
over bids. 

In  1995,  UK  companies  were 
responsible  for  103  takeovers 
in  other  member  states,  while 


only  36  British  firms  were  ac- 
quired by  companies  from  the 
rest  of  the  EU. 

Mr  Monti  said  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  framed 
in  such  a way  as  to  discour- 
age excessive  litigation. 

Mr  Defriez  said:  “We  would 
have  no  problem,  with  a vol- 
untary EU  code,  btzt  this  is 
definitely  not  the  right  way  to 
proceed” 

Qualified  majority  voting 
means  the  UK  alone  cannot 
block  the  legislation,  but  Mr 
Defriez  said  It  was  still  not  a 
certainty.  The  proposal  will 
now  go  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

The  Government  supports 
the  Takeover  Panel’s  ap- 
proach and  Sweden,  Holland, 
Ireland  and  others  are  also 
expected  to  vote  against 


Cartel  is  referred  to  the  MMC 


Usa  Buckingham 


THE  comfortable  City 
cartel  that  has  provided 
fixed-price  money  rais- 
ing for  major  companies  was 
yesterday  referred  to  foe  mo- 
nopolies commission. 

John  Bridgeman,  Director 
General  of  Fair  Trading,  said 
there  had  been  “several  warn- 
ings that  a failure  to  intro- 
duce greater  competition  and 
flexibility  would  result  in  an 
MMC  investigation.” 

The  referral  to  the  MMC 
has  come  after  foe  City  was 


I 


first  put'  on  warning  more 
than  18  months  ago  and 
reflects  a failure  by  leading 
investment  banks  to  devise 
cut-price  deals. 

Companies  objected  to  pay- 
ing 2 per  cent  to  operate  a 
rights  issue.  But  foe  Office  of 
fttir  Trading  has  attempted  to 
install  a system  whereby  City 
firms  compete  to  underwrite 
share  Issues.  In  the  past,  only 
foe  company  that  led  an 
underwriting  operation 
would  be  well  rewarded.  Now 
all  the  risk-bearing  partici- 
pants are  in  line  for  big  gains. 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  he 


I 


hoped  the  MMC  would  find 
the  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions including  whether  there 
was  scope  for  more  competi- 
tion between  underwriters. 

One  of  the  FTSE  100  finance 
directors  states:  "This  Is  an 
area  which  does  need  change 
to  allow  companies  to  raise 
capital  more  cheaply  and 
more  flexibly. 

“We  have  seen  positive 
change  to  more  flexible  sub- 
underwriting  arrangements 
in  the  past  year  as  a result  of 
some  positive  moves  by  the 
major  Investment  institutions 
and  we  were  hopeful  there 


would  be  further  moves  to 
greater  flexibility  on  the  pri- 
mary underwriting  side. 

‘The  MMC  inquiry  will 
take  time  but  hopefully  give 
us  the  more  flexible  system 
major  companies  need.” 

The  OFT  said  it  was  seek- 
ing an  MMC  investigation 
after  studying  60  rights  issues 
over  the  past  year.” 

Mr  Bridgeman  said  stan- 
dardises had  been  charged  at 
50  per  cent  of  recent  Tights 
issues  and  despite  competi- 
tive sub-tendering  there  bad 
been  substantial  profits  to  be 
made. 


Unichem  pepped 
up  by  £278m  bid 


JULIA  FINCH  on 
a European  link 
that  will  please 
ex-chancellor 


PHARMACY  and  drugs 
wholesaling  group  Uni- 
chem  yesterday 
revealed  a £278  million  bid  for 
Luxembourg  health  care  com- 
pany Alliance  Sante.  The  deal 
will  make  the  UK  company 
the  biggest  drugs  wholesaler 
in  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Portugal  and  the  second  big- 
gest in  France. 

It  will  be  welcomed  by  Uni- 
cheat’s  new  £i20,000-a-year 
chairman,  former  chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke,  who  spent 
years  urging  the  Tories  to 
forge  closer  links  with 
Europe. 

Alliance  Sante  is  owned  by 
Stefano  Pessina.  Unichem 
will  Issue  104  million  new 
shares  — or  37  per  cent  of  the 
enlarged  group  — to  ftind  foe 
takeover. 

The  renamed  Alliance  Uni- 
chem will  have  sales  of  nearly 
£5  billion  and  profits  of  more 
than  £100  million,  before  any 
benefits  from  cost  cutting  and 
increased  buying  power  are 
realised.  Those  benefits  are 
likely  to  top  E5  million  In  foe 
first  year.  Unlchem’s  shares 
rose  5QKp  to  346-5p  as  details 
of  the  bid  were  revealed. 

Unichem  operates  about  500 
pharmacies  and  is  a powerful 
wholesaler,  supplying  Inde- 
pendent chemists  and  chains 
such  as  Superdrug. 


Chief  executive  Jeff  Harris 
said  the  new  company  would 
be  well  placed  to  benefit  from 
any  relaxation  of  European 
rules  regarding  pharmacies. 
National  rules  In  France  and 
Italy  prevent  the  creation  of 
large  retail  pharmacy  chains. 

Mr  Clarke,  who  is  also  a 
former  health  secretary,  took 
the  Unichem  job  only  two 
months  ago  and  promised  the 
company  r/2  days  a week 
work. 

He  will  be  chairman  of  the 
enlarged  company  with  Ste- 
fano Pessina  joining  as  execu- 
tive deputy  chairman-  Euro- 
tunnel chief  Patrick  Ponsdlle 
will  also  be  a director. 

Surrey-based  Unichem’s 
European  expansion  plan  was 
batched  after  it  lost  out  in  a 
bid  battle  for  rival  UK  high 
street  chemist  Lloyds  earlier 
this  year.  Unichem  was  de- 
feated by  the  German  Gehe 
group. 


Notebook 
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Bank’s  best  bet 

is  to  do  nothing 


£dited  by 
Mark  Milner 


—■—'HERE  are  times  when 

| Twoiring  economic  policy 

I is  a breeze.  In  l§32,  tor 
example,  it  was  plain  as  day 
that  policy  was  too  tight  and 

that  the  macro-economic 
stance  needed  to  be  eased- 
Ukewise,  everybody  but  Ni- 
gel Lawson  could  see  that  in 
the  spring  of  1988,  Britain  was 
in  foe  middle  of  an  unsustain- 
able boom.  _ . 

Life  Is  a bit  more  difficult 
whan  foe  economy  is  on  the 
turn;  when  some  erf- the  data  is 
pointing  to  a slowdown  and 
some  to  a quickening  of  activ- 
ity. That  pretty  much  sums 
up  the  current  state  of  play. 

Two  days  ago,  we  heard 
that  tibe  nationwide  grief  that 
kept  consumers  out  of  the 
shops  in  September  had 
proved  to  be  a purely  transi- 
tory phenomenon.  Retail 
sales- more  thnn  m«dg  up  the 
lost  ground  In  October. 

However,  yesterday,  the 
Government  revised  down  its 
growth  estimate  for  the  third 
quarter,  foe  Bank  of  England 
released  figures  showing  a 
diminution  In  money  supply 
evpancinn  and  the  CHI  again 
stressed " how  dire  the 
strength  of  the  pound  is  for 
exporters. 

At  timafl  like  these,  doing 
nothing  Is  almost  certainly 
the  best  option.  And  doing 
nothing  Is  precisely  what  the 
Hank  of  England  is  likely  to 
do  for  foe  next  few  months. 
Data  — particularly  for  con- 
sumer spending  — is  notori- 
ously erratic  during  the 
Christmas-New  Year  period, 
and  it  wID  take  time  for  the 
Bank’s  monetary  policy  com- 
mittee to  assess  just  how 
strong  the  economy  is. 

With  unemployment  foiling 
and  consumers  sitting  on  a 
good  chunk  of  the  windfall 
gains  from  building  society 
flotations,  the  best  guess  is 
this  will  be  quite  a bumper 
Christmas  in  foe  shops.  Sub- 
sequently, the  impact  of 
higher  base  rates,  an  over-val- 
ued pound  'and  higher  taxes 
in  the  spring  may  start  to 
slow  foe  economy  down.  But 
too  late  for  foe  Bank.  Expect  a 
further  rise  to  base  rates  in 
early  February,  just  ahead  of 
foe  next  inflation  report 


Share  scare 

CITY  folk  were  mutter- 
ing darkly  of  Nosy 
Parkers  this  morning 
after  the  news  that  the  Mo- 
nopolies and  Mergers  Com- 
mission is  to  look  at  under- 
writing fees  and  the 
European  Commission  deci- 
sion to  press  ahead  with  legis- 
lation covering  takeovers. 

The  City  cannot  say  it  had 
not  been  warned  about  foe 
scale  of  underwriting  fees. 
Practioners  may  claim  that 
progress  has  been  made  but 
the  OFT  has  clearly  deemed  it 
insufficient 

Although  no  one  should 


, „ underwriting 

is  nrt^^jts&ers,  it  may 
seem  that  way- 

just  ask  same  government 

JsgKsws 

E?%ESE 

^Alternatives  t0 

of 

torder^seovere  - 

the  British  who  are  active  ac- 
quirers in  Europe. 

That  misses  the  point-  The 
City's  non-statutory  systems 
not  perfect  By  and 
however,  it  haswerked-ft 
edves  foe  authorities  scope  for 
Interpretation,  negotiation 
and,  on  occasion,  wnj*00- . 

Legislation  will  threaten 
that  flexibility.  Companies 
and  their  advisers  who  dis- 
like the  way  legislation  is 
being  Interpreted  will  he  duty 
bound  to  go  to  the  courts. 

It  is  arguable  whether, 
overall,  takeovers  are  an  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources 
or  a waste  of  management 
time  and  shareholders 
money.  Either  way  consign- 
ing the  whole  process  to  time- 
consuming  and  expensive 
legal  battles  can  hardly  be  an 
improvement 


Sun  and  rain 

HERE  comes  the  sun,  the 
latest  motto  for  the 
renewable  energy  lobby 
within  the  European  Union 
may  not  chime  with  the  cur- 
rent wet  spell  but  it  is  appo- 
site frtnngh  ahead  of  the 
Kyoto  summit 
For  foe  UK,  the  EU  push  to 
expand  by  a hundredfold  the 
use  ctf  photo  voltaic  technol- 
ogy to  generate  power  is  foe 
harbinger  of  both  good  and 
bad  news. 

It  is,  for  example,  good 
news  for  the  industries  which 
are  able  to  use  solar  power  or 
those  which  can  develop  and 
sell  the  technology  to  others. 
UK  businesses  could  bag  a 
share  of  what  the  EU  reckons 
will  be  a strong  export  market 
for  the  developing  world. 

In  addition  to  foe  commer- 
cial benefits,  more  solar 
power  will  contribute  to  cut- 
ting carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions. This  is  flavour  of  the 
month,  as  was  underlined 
earlier  this  week  by  Shell's 
acceptance  of  carbon  taxes  as 
a good  thing  and  its  commit- 
ment to  a target  cut  of  5 per 
cent  in  its  emissions. 

In  addition,  the  UK  will  be 
able  to  feel  smug  in  relation 
to  the  US  by  setting  substan- 
tially more  stringent  stan- 
dards. A target  of  reducing 
carbon  dioxide  to  1990  levels 
by  2010  is  hardly  robust  com- 
pared with  Prime  Minister 
Tony  Blair's  target  for  the  UK 
of  a 20  per  cent  cut  or  the  ElTs 
overall  15  per  cent  aim 
Curbs  on  carbon  dioxide, 
however,  are  bad  news  for 
heavy  industry.  It  is  not  good 
news  for  the  sector’s  fuel  sup- 
pliers either. 


Sacking  leaves 

Save  vulnerable 


Ian  King 


SAVE  Group,  Britain’s 
biggest  independent  pet- 
rol station  operator,  was 
last  night  Left  vulnerable  to 
takeover  when  manning 
rector  Dean  Overton  was 
firM  after  a boardroom  row 
with  founder  James  Frost 
Save,  which  runs  almost 
500  petrol  stations  across  foe 
SEFfc  “M  it  had  termi- 
nated Mr  Overton’s  employ- 
ment with  immediate  effect 

•jjJjJS!*  lt  M “*  expect  to 

pay  him  compensation. 

jjwton,  aged  38.  had 
with  Frost  for  only  iq 
months  and  is  believed  to 
nave  been  on  a contract  of  at 
least  £100,000  a year. 

Last  night,  a spokeswoman 
Sa?®  Mr  Overton  had 

been  dismissed  ’Tor  a course 
of  conduct”,  which  had  noth 
mg  to  do  with  how  foe  grouu 
was  trading. 

However,  market  source* 
said  Mr  Overton  had  fallen 
out  with  Mr  Frost,  wR 

renowned  for  his  hands-on 
approach  to  foe  company. 
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